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SOME PAINTINGS BY ANIELLO FALCONE 
By MartTIN S. SORIA 


long-forgotten Neapolitan Aniello Falcone (about 1600-1656) * 
is now attracting attention as a significant follower of Caravaggio.” 
He was also one of the earliest painters specializing in battle scenes. 
In 1941 the late F. Saxl, then Director of the Warburg Institute, published 
a comprehensive study of Falcone’s art, his sources and his widespread in- 
fluence, under the title: ‘““The Battle Scene without a Hero, Aniello Falcone 
and his Patrons.”’* I shall add two, all but unknown, paintings by the artist 
and shall join Hermann Voss* in proposing Falcone as the author of several 
pictures now attributed to G. B. Castiglione in the Prado Museum at Madrid. 
Another article will discuss a second group of pictures, also at present attrib- 
uted to Castiglione, but apparently by Andrea de Lione (1596-after 1683), 
pupil and relative of Falcone. 
At the end of his essay Saxl sums up Falcone’s sources. His equestrian 
battles, just as those by Rubens, are often derived from Leonardo da Vinci. 


But the details, which were essential to Falcone, obviously made no appeal 
to Rubens. The latter was intensely interested in Leonardo's representation 
of the fighting group at the height of action, in the attack and counter- 
attack with the fight surging around a single object. Such action Falcone 
never attempted to portray. Leonardo’s careful studies of each individual 
face and his knowledge of anatomy of the horse were fitted by Falcone into 
a world of forms, the essential ingredients of which derived from Tempesta 
and Callot, from the school of Caravaggio and its opponents the school of 
Carracci, and perhaps also from the Northern school of landscape painters. 
But from these manifold sources Falcone invariably chose the non-dramatic 
elements. His nudes and foreshortened bodies were correct and alive, the 
contrasts between light and shadow interesting and varied, the interplay 
of the different planes in the picture subtly arranged, the landscape realistic 
and in detail carefully observed, the atmosphere, the blue sky, the dusk, 
the smoke of battle, all these are particularly well studied. These qualities, 
which he could and did apply equally well to peaceful subjects . . . made 
pictures worthy to be hung on the walls of every aristocrat and wealthy 
man who lived during the period of the Thirty Years War and whose taste 
was up to date. 


This key statement is quoted fully because every word is fraught with 
meaning. Saxl’s masterful summary does not explicitly state the difference 
between Rubens’ and Falcone’s Battles as conditioned by the shift of artistic 
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intent which occurred from the High Baroque (1620-1640) to the Classic 
Baroque (1640-1660). Thus Rubens’ paintings, striving for an exuberant cli- 
max of action, aggressively express his joy of living, while Falcone suggests the 
balance, dignity and measured rhythm of the mid-century. It is not by acci- 
dent that Falcone in some of his paintings seems influenced by Poussin. 

A characteristic example of Falcone’s style is the Assault on Jerusalem 
(Fig. 7) ° at the Brescia Pinacoteca, illustrating Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata 
and based on two series of engravings of this theme: Agostino Carracci’s 
prints after Bernardo Castello (1551-1629) for the edition of 1590 at Genoa, ° 
and Tempesta’s sequence published in 1607 at Rome.* From Castello comes 
the general arrangement and from Tempesta the leaping horses, some par- 
allel and some diagonal to the picture plane, the massed accents of lances 
and banners, the diagonal ridge of earth in the foreground, and the propor- 
tions between fore and background figures. The time-lag between Castello- 
Tempesta and Falcone, between late Mannerism and mid-century Baroque, 
accounts for Falcone’s return to classicism as against the swirling, carpet-like 
over-all movement of Castello and Tempesta. The Neapolitan painter de- 
velops his scene in separated though codrdinated rectangular areas (under- 
scored by the architecture) , so that his pictures produce the effect of triptychs. 
This can be seen in the Brescia painting (Fig. 7). Whereas Tempesta’s types 
show an eclectic borrowing of idealized faces, typical of Mannerism, Falcone’s 
pictures are filled with veristic detail. Every soldier looks as if modeled from 
life, and his realism is all the more astounding since Saxl proved that Falcone 
had never actually witnessed a battle. Among the Baroque accessories usually 
present in his canvases are the smoke and dust of battle, a unifying atmos- 
pheric factor which enhances the martial mood, and the loving depiction 
of surface textures, be they wood, armor, or fabrics. Falcone speaks the paint- 
erly Baroque idiom of Naples which stressed pictorial and dramatic tenebroso, 
while Tempesta’s designs show the linear undulations to be expected from 
a Florentine mannerist. 

These ingredients of Falcone’s style lived on in the art of his most famous 
pupil, Salvator Rosa, who in 1635 at the age of twenty left Naples and his 
master’s studio for Rome. 

Another Battle (Fig. 3) * in the Stockholm Museum, exemplifies Falcone’s 
careful study of equine anatomy, his types of horses and riders, his triptych-like 
arrangement, his balanced division in fore, middle and background, and his 
introduction of action on a distant mountain or parapet. Many of the horses 
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occur in other Falcone paintings, for instance, the leaping white horse in the 
left middle ground was seen at the right in the Brescia picture. The Stockholm 
Battle excites by the distribution of action at many different levels and the 
contrast of light and dark. 

More quiet and farther removed from Tempesta are two Battle Scenes with 
Cannon, once in the Henry Yates Thompson collection at London. The first 
(Fig. 5) attracted my attention in February, 1947, in the La Granja Gallery 
of Sefior Francisco Gonzdlez de la Fuente and is now in the Franz Mayer col- 
lection, both in Mexico City. By chance I happened to live a few months later 
next to the old Thompson house in London. I found that the companion piece 
had been donated by Mr. Thompson to the L. M. S. Institute at Horwich, 
Lancaster. The trip® to that small railroad town located toward the Scottish 
border was not in vain: here was the long sought original of the copy in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge,’° and also of Esteban March’s painting 
at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts.** March copied the right section of 
Falcone’s picture again in two unpublished paintings, one in the Royal Palace 
at Madrid,?? the other in the Museum of Quimper, France. 

The painting at Horwich (Fig. 2) shows a Battle with Four Cannons. 
Faithful to Falcone’s artistic preference no one is singled out as a hero, 
although of all the figures the pointing rider in the right foreground first 
attracts the eye. He is dressed in red and yellow and wears a large white feather 
in his hat. Red, yellow, blue, white and green are the principal local colors 
throughout the canvas, from the standard at the extreme right to the men 
spiking their guns or unloading barrels at the left. The action is developed 
in a well-ordered classical pattern of horizontals and verticals parallel to the 
picture plane. Every detail is faithfully observed and is depicted with a 
refreshing dryness and precision, without pathos, sentimentality or grandilo- 
quence. One may study the details of the rifles, the powder drill hanging from 
the shoulder of the chief rider, the baskets, cannons and uniforms. 

Apparently Falcone made many careful pencil studies from life models in 
preparation for the painting. Saxl noted** two drawings by him in the 
Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid which are closely related to the Horwich 
picture. No. 7920 shows a standing soldier with a feather hat similar to the 
one next to the gun-spiking soldier in the painting, and no. 7913 sketches a 
boy seen from the rear similar to the man holding a gun standing next to the 
foreground horse in the canvas. 

The companion piece, Equestrian Battle with Cannon (Fig. 5),'* owned 
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by the distinguished collector Franz Mayer at Mexico City, is darker in color. 
Falcone directs more than usual attention to a single figure, the rider at the 
right. Again, every detail of equipment is shown, enabling the student of 
seventeenth century warfare or costume to make an accurate reconstruction. 
Similarly, the cannon is painted realistically in detail, color and texture. 
All the faces seem to be character portraits, and suggest, as Saxl*® pointed 
out, that Falcone studied Leonardo’s penetrating physiognomy sketches. 
It is also known from De Dominici that Falcone often drew from live models 
hired for his studio.*® The faces are stock types repeated by the artist in many 
other paintings and furnish the observer with one of several criteria for 
recognizing his hand. The telling verism of the scene, even including a dead 
soldier lying in a puddle of blood, satisfies twentieth century taste in its 
earnestness and its absence of pretention. 

On the evidence of Falcone’s pictures presented so far, it is possible to 
attribute to him paintings in the Louvre and in the Prado, Already Saxl*® 
suggested Falcone as the author of a large Battle Between Turks and Knights 
(Fig. 4) at the Louvre, no. 1304, then exhibited as by Domenico Gargiulo 
(1612-1675?) because it is said to carry the initials D.G. However, these 
initials have also been read as the date 1631.**? A few days before the reopen- 
ing of the famous Grande Gallerie in the fall of 1947, the author was able to 
see the picture by special courtesy of M. René Huyghe, Director of the Louvre, 
and M. Charles Sterling, its Curator of Painting, and suggested a change of 
label back to Falcone. The Louvre officers being in full agreement, this was 
done immediately and in time for the opening, a rare example of close as 
well as quick codperation between museum authorities and specialists. 

In the Prado there are, in the author’s opinion, seven paintings definitely 
by Falcone, although only two (nos. 92 and 139) are so attributed in the 
official Catalogue. The others are nos. 87, 90, 93, 94, and 140. Battle (no. 139) 
has been listed consistently since 1746 as by Falcone. Because here the master 
copied Tempesta more closely than was his custom, this picture differs in 
style somewhat from most paintings by Falcone, and an early date between 
1620 and 1630 is probable. The picture recalls in mood the Battle of Con- 
stantine and Maxentius, a fresco of about 1520-1525 by Giulio Romano after 
Raphael in the Hall of Constantine at the Vatican. 

Roman Soldiers Entering the Circus (no. 93), exhibited as by G. B. Castig- 
lione but at present not catalogued (Fig. 6), isa characteristic work of Falcone. 
It was attributed in a royal inventory of 1701 to Pietro Testa, in 1794 to 
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Fig. 3. ANIELLO FALCONE, Battle 
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Fig. 4. ANIELLO FALCONE, Battle Between Turks and Knights 
Paris, Louvre 


Fig. 5. ANIELLO FALCONE, Equestrian Battle with Cannon 
Mexico City, Franz Mayer Collection 





Charles Lebrun and in the Catalogues of 1910 and 1920 to Castiglione. The 
horse of the rider at the right can be seen in the Brescia picture (Fig. 7) and 
the pinto on the left occurs in a painting by Falcone at San Marino (no. 32). 
All horses conform to Falcone’s style, observed in Figures 2, 5 and 7, in spite 
of the strong influence from Poussin’s so-called Hunt of Meleager (or of 
Aeneas and Dido) in the Prado Museum (no. 2320), painted about 1632.** 
The faces of Falcone’s riders agree in precise modeling, in position and in 
types with his manner, and so do the general triptych-like arrangement, the 
colors, and the draperies. The faces in the right middle ground are particu- 
larly revealing because Falcone repeated them so often.*® In the background 
appear the small-scale figures customary in Falcone. 

Similar to the paintings considered so far (Figs. 2-7) are Prado nos. 90 
and 140, both undoubtedly by Falcone. The former represents Troops 
Embarking, \eading cannons drawn by oxen to a beach where massed groups 
of soldiers are waiting. This picture (58 x 76 cm.), now deposited by the 
Prado in the Museum of La Corufia, was catalogued in 1910 and 1920 as by 
G. B. Castiglione and is not contained in later Prado Catalogues. The second 
canvas, Battle Between Turks and Christians (86 x 128 cm.) is now in deposit 
in the Museum at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. It was happily listed as by 
Falcone in the eighteenth century royal inventories as well as in the 1910 and 
1920 Prado Catalogues.*° It is, however, not certain that the title is accurate. 
Whenever one sees, as here and in the Louvre picture (Fig. 4), armored 
knights in battle with turbaned figures, it is possible that the first are meant 
to be Hebrews and the second some enemy from the Old Testament. At least 
such is the case for Falcone’s pupil Andrea de Lione, as will be pointed out 
in an article soon to be published on that painter. 

The Gladiators (Prado, no. 92) (Fig. 1), from the collection of Charles II 
in the Retiro Palace at Madrid, was listed in 1701 as by Pietro Testa and in 
the Prado Catalogues prior to 1933 as by Castiglione. Hermann Voss first 
recognized Falcone as the author, and this picture has been so listed by the 
authorities of the Prado since the 1933 catalogue. The painting illustrates 
Falcone’s knowledge of human anatomy, derived from Leonardo and from 
many sessions of drawing from the nude.** It seems that the body of one 
model was drawn in a number of different poses. One admires Falcone’s 
forceful Caravaggiesque handling of light and dark and the classical, balanced 
and anti-heroic distribution of the narration over the picture surface. Virile 
character portraits, such as here, and the juxtaposition of high-lighted against 
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shadowed figures one will find in most of Falcone’s paintings. The buildings 
in the background, an ideal reconstruction of classical architecture, were 
popular among Italian painters since Poussin showed the way by helping to 
turn Classical Baroque into the leading style from about 1640 onward. 
Influenced by Domenichino (1581-1641), Poussin had depicted elaborate 
classical architectural backgrounds since the late 1620's. 

It is but the smallest step from The Gladiators to the Expulsion from the 
Temple (Prado, no. 94), a work still catalogued as by “Castiglione?” although 
Voss recognized Falcone’s authorship more than twenty years ago.” The pic- 
ture (Fig. 10), measuring ror x 135 cm. has been overcleaned, especially in 
the faces and draperies. It is close to The Gladiators in general arrangement 
and in the treatment of the architecture. One observes the same brushwork 
and similar types, particularly the recurring bearded third man from the left. 
El Greco had painted Christ in a swirling rising motion, dominating the temple- 
defiling crowd. Falcone’s Savior, in dark tones blending with the columns 
behind Him, becomes almost anti-climactic, in accord with the unhistrionic 
and orderly conception of the Neapolitan artist who is thoroughly a child of 
his own time. 

Finally, in The Concert (Prado, no. 87) (Fig. 9), Falcone paints an intense 
group picture, controlled and evenly distributed, as are most of his works. 
This canvas was first attributed, in 1772, to Massimo Stanzione (1585-1656), 
the Neapolitan contemporary of Falcone; in 1794 to the Venetian school; 
and in 1823-1824 and 1828 to the Neapolitan Bernardo Cavallino (1622- 
1654), whose art is certainly related to that of Falcone in the tight modeling 
and the size of his figures. H. Voss gave the correct attribution before 1933, 
but the Prado Catalogues, while citing Voss’ opinion, have continued to call 
the picture ‘“G. B. Castiglione.” However, Falcone’s Concert is solemn and 
dignified, utterly unlike the twisting and flowing High Baroque movement 
of Castiglione who owes so much to Bassano and to Mannerism in general. 
Not by chance have succeeding generations of museum men classified this 
picture in the Neapolitan school.** The stimulating alternation of heads, 
some fully lit and some in shadow, carried out even in the open air group at 
the right, is most typical of Falcone. One may observe it also in Figures 1, 7 
and 10. The bearded man at the extreme right was seen in Figures 4 and ro. 
Clinching the Neapolitan provenance of the picture is the large fruit piece at 
the left, anticipating paintings by Paolo Porpora (died 1673), who was a 
pupil of Falcone’s, and by Porpora’s pupil Ruoppolo (1620-1683). Neither 
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Fig. 6. ANIELLO FALCONE, Roman Soldiers Entering the Circus 
Madrid, Prado 


. ANIELLO FALCONE, Assault on Jerusalem 
Brescia, Pinacoteca 


‘7g. 8. ANIELLO FALCONE, Equestrian Battle 
Bilbao, Museum 
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Fig. 10. ANIELLO FALCONE, The Expulsion from the Tem ple 
Madrid, Prado 





Castiglione nor Vassallo in the Genoese school ever painted anything like it. 
One of the best appreciations of Falcone’s art was given by Hermann Voss.?* 
Calling him “probably the greatest specialist of the battle picture,” Voss finds 
particularly interesting 
the distinctive arrangement of the battle picture in bold relief, a very 
personal appeal being provided by a spirited distribution of light and shade 
as well as a stimulating differentiation of fore and middle ground in sharp 
contrasts. In spite of agitated representation . . . a calmness of monumental 
effect. Yet the economic precision of draftsmanship does not prevent the 
master from obtaining a transparency of tone and a painterly impression 
of distances in which his successor Salvator Rosa, notwithstanding an 
effective increase of artistic means, hardly was able to equal Falcone. 


In view of this high praise, it is not surprising that his contemporaries 
called Falcone “Il Oracolo delle Battaglie,” that is “the infallible truth,” or 
as one would say today ‘the King of Battle Painters.” The famous Flemish 
collector Gaspar Romer, the Cavaliere d’Arpino and King Louis XIV bought 
Falcone’s works at Naples. His paintings were known throughout Italy, 
France, Belgium and Spain, as an inscription once stated in the Carmine church 
at Naples, where he was supposedly buried.?® It seems that today Falcone is 
again being recognized at last.?° 





Grateful acknowledgement is made to the late Prof. F. Saxl and to the Warburg Institute for the generous loan 
of a large number of Falcone photographs for comparison and study. 

1 Falcone probably died during the plague of 1656, having made his will on July 14 of that year (S. Ortolani, 
Emporium, LXXXVII (April, 1938), 185, and F. Saxl, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute, 
III (1939-1940), 75). The will was published by N. F. Faraglia, “Il Testamento di Aniello Falcone,” Napoli 
Nobilissima, XIV (1905), 17-20. De Dominici, Le Vite dei pittori, scultori ed architetti napolitani, Naples, 
1742-1743 (edit. 1843, III, 229) had believed that Falcone died in 1665, and this was accepted by A. de 
Rinaldis, Enciclopedia Italiana, XIV (1932), 738 and A. O. Quintavalle, La Pinacoteca del Museo Nazionale 
ai Napoli, Rome, 1932, p. 23. 

2 About Falcone and Caravaggio, see R. Longhi, “Velazquez 1630 ‘La Rissa all’ Ambasciata di Spagna,’ ” 
Paragone, no. 1 (Jan., 1950), 28-34 and pl. 11; idem, Mostra del Caravaggio e dei Caravaggeschi, Milan, 
April-June 1951, pp. 56-57, pl. 75. 

3 Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, op. cit., pp. 70-87; see also Saxl, Thieme-Becker, 1915, 
XI, 216-217. 

4 Hermann Voss, as cited in the Catalogues of the Prado since the edition of 1933. 

5 Reproduced by Saxl, pl. 12b and correctly attributed to Falcone on the basis of a drawing inscribed with 
the artist's name, pl. 12a. See my Fig. 8 for an Equestrian Battle by Falcone (39 x 63 cm.) in the Bilbao 
Museum, there listed as by Castiglione, no. 184. 

6 See also Castello’s drawing at Windsor, no. 6337, in A. E. Popham and J. Wilde, The Italian Drawings 
of the XV and XVI Centuries at Windsor Castle, London, 1949, no. 205, pl. 151. 

7 See Saxl, pl. 11b. Dominici (III,217,221) says young Falcone was first inspired by an illustrated Tasso 
Gerusalemme and that he painted this subject for Romer later. 


8 Reproduced by Saxl, pl. 12a and p. 73. Dating after 1645. 
® I am grateful to my old friend Mr. Robert Sachs for enabling me to undertake this journey in his company. 


10 W. G. Constable, Catalogue of Pictures in the Marley Bequest, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 1927, 
no. 36, illustrated, 97 x 156 cm. Constable attributed the picture to the “Franco-Flemish school?’”. Saxl, 
pp. 73-74, note 5, recognized it as being based on Falcone but not by him. He did not know of the Horwich 
picture. 

11 This painting (67 x 90 cm.) has had the most varied attributions. It was in the collection of Aguado, 
Marquis de las Marismas, Paris, Notice des tableaux etc. de M. Aguado, Paris, 1839, no. 139; 1841, no. 
217; in the sale at his hotel, Paris, March 20-28, 1843, no. 141, frs. 650, bought in (as by Velazquez); sold 
again April 23, 1883, Hotel Drouot, no. 10 as attributed to Velazquez (‘une main vigoureuse a peint ce 
tableau, une organisation toute martiale l’a con¢u; il porte le cachet espagnol comme Bourguignon et Parrocel 
ont eu le leur en France”); Count C. sale, Hotel Drouot, April 30, 1898, frs. 890; Sir William van Horne, 
Montreal, bought before 1905; bequest of his daughter Miss Adaline van Horne, 1945, to the Art Association 
of Montreal. The picture is listed by Ch. B. Curtis, Velazquez and Murillo, London and Boston, 1883, p. 22, 
no. 36c (Curtis had not seen it and does not accept the attribution to Velazquez); Sir Martin Conway, 
Connoisseur, XII (1905), 136, as by Velazquez; V. von Loga, Art in America, I (1913), 93, 100, 103, 
fig. 19, suggests “Antonio de Contreras?”; A. L. Mayer, Cicerone, VIII (1916), 8, comes very close to the 
right solution by stating that the picture is by the same hand as two Battle Scenes in the Czartoryski Collection, 
Cracow, by Esteban March, but rejects the attribution to March and suggests that all three pictures are Italian, 
probably by Andrea de Lione, another close guess since the Montreal picture is actually copied from the 
Horwich painting (Fig. 3) which is by Lione’s teacher Falcone; V. von Loga, Malerei in Spanien, Berlin, 
1923, p. 253, fig. 134, suggests “José Leonardo?”’; M. S. Soria, Art Bulletin, XXVIII (June, 1945), 121, 
fig. 22, as by Miguel March. Actually the Montreal picture is by Miguel's father Esteban March, who also 
painted and signed the four Equestrian Scenes in the Valencia Museum (erroneously attributed by me to 
Miguel, Art Bulletin, XXVII, figs. 19-21). 

12 Professor Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, Keeper of Paintings of the Royal Palace at Madrid, most graciously 
provided me with a photograph of this picture, which will be reproduced together with the other paintings 
by March in my forthcoming book on the artist, edited by the Diputacién of Valencia. 


13 Saxl, p. 75 ff, noted that the drawings by Falcone in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid entered that collection 
with the sketch book owned by D. Gaspar de Haro y Guzman, Marquis del Carpio, Spanish viceroy at Naples 
from 1683 to 1687, and cites the literature on the sketch book. The inventory of D. Gaspar’s collections was 
found and a few entries published by J. M. Pita Andrade, “Los cuadros de Velazquez y Mazo que poseyé 
el séptimo Marqués del Carpio,” Archivo espafiol de arte, no. 99, 1952, pp. 223-236. Sr. Pita Andrade informs 
me very kindly that the inventory of the Marquis del Carpio collection of 1651 lists two paintings by Falcone: 
no. 141, A Battle of Moors and Christians with two Cannons (canvas, about 83 x 104 cm.); no. 142, another 
Battle, companion piece. It is not surprising that D. Gaspar was interested both in Velazquez and in Falcone. 
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Points of contact between the two artists motivated such an excellent connoisseur of Italian and Spanish 
Baroque as Roberto Longhi to hesitate between them before attributing the Quarrel at the Spanish Embassy 
(Pallavicini-Rospigliosi Palace, Rome) definitely and correctly to the Spanish master (see note 2). 
14 Reproduced as pl. XXVI in Henry Yates Thompson, An Illustrated Catalogue of Pictures and Portraits 
now at 19 Portman Square, London, 1921, privately printed. The picture, measuring 94 x 130 cm., cut down 
from 94 x 152 cm., was sold on July 2, 1941, at Sotheby's, London, no. 185, to Paul Wengraf of the Arcade 
Gallery, London. 
15 See Saxl, p. 86 and note 3. 
18 Saxl, p. 83, note 6. 
17 The picture was in the collection of Louis XIV, and in Bailly’s inventory of 1709-1710 is attributed to 
Falconier, evidently a mis-reading for Falcone. In 1841 it is listed as by Altdorfer, but in 1860 is correctly listed 
as by Falcone by F. Villot, Notice des Tableaux du Musée Imperial du Louvre, no. 188, p. 104. Villot observed 
the date 1631 on a saddle on the right. Following De Dominici (III, 216-237), he calls Falcone a pupil of 
Ribera, and states that Falcone fled from Naples via Rome to Paris as a result of the Masaniello riots of 1647 
and that at the French capital he filled numerous commissions. This story is repeated often in French encyclope- 
dias but is not confirmed by the Naples documents, because on January 30, 1651, Falcone was living in Naples 
(Saxl, p. 81). De Dominici claims that Falcone was well received at Paris by Colbert and that he painted 
two large pictures for him before returning to Naples after 1653. (However, Colbert only became Minister 
of Finance in 1661, five years after Falcone’s death). Pietro da Cortona, Massimo Stanzione, Ribera, Vaccaro, 
Preti, Lanfranco and Luca Giordano are quoted by De Dominici as having praised Falcone or as having 
bought his paintings (III, 234). Vouet and Mignard are said to have esteemed the Neapolitan’s art, and 
Parrocel as well as Jacques Courteois (Le Bourguignon) imitated him, the latter reportedly exchanging two 
paintings with Aniello (III, 226-227). Falcone influenced the Spaniards Esteban March (c. 1610-c.1660), 
Juan de Toledo (1611-1665), and Francisco Pérez Sierra (Naples, 1627-Madrid, 1709). (On Pérez Sierra, 
see J. Cavestany, Floreros y bodegones en la pintura espatiola, Madrid, 1936 and 1940, p. 91.) The Martyrdom 
of Santa Barbara, attributed to Falcone in the Museum of Bourges, France (Catalogue, 1869, p. 5, no. 29) 
is surely by a later painter. 

I am grateful to Miss Daphne M. Hoffman of the Frick Art Reference Library for calling my attention to 
a photograph there, reproducing a Cavalry Battle lent by Paul Dessin to the Exhibition of Old Masters in 
Berlin Collections at the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts, July-August, 1925, no. 460, 62 x 100 cm. Said to 
be signed “Andre. ... one,” the picture has been given to Andrea de Lione, but I wonder whether on stylistic 
grounds it is not by Aniello Falcone, the letters “dre’’ possibly having been mis-read for “‘iel.” 
18 See W. Friedlander, Nicolas Poussin, Munich, 1914, p. 49 and pl. 169. 
19 A late and much simplified copy of Prado, no. 93, small in size and in a private collection at Madrid, is 
inscribed (not signed) “Castiglione” and signed “Miguel G.” Thus it cannot be adduced as proof of 
Castiglione’s authorship of the Prado picture. 
20 Saxl’s reproduction, pl. 11d, makes it superfluous to dwell on the accuracy of the attribution for which he 
cites not only a drawing at Madrid, no. 7915, but De Dominici’s testimony, Vite dei pittori, III, 221. 


21 Saxl, p. 86, note 3. 

22 Castiglione’s version of this theme at the Louvre (Delogu, Castiglione, Bologna, 1928, pl. 27) is entirely 
different and typical of the Genoese. 

23 Except for A. Venturi, Studi dal vero, Milan, 1927, p. 388, fig. 265, who believes it to be by B. Strozzi and 
similar to his Cook at the Palazzo Rosso in Genoa. The two pictures have nothing to do with each other, 
however, beyond the motif of a high metal jar. 

24 “Spiatitalienische Gemiilde in der Sammlung Dr. Fritz Haussmann in Berlin,” Zeitschrift fir bildende 
Kunst, LXV (1931-1932), 167-168. 

36 Saxl, p. 78, note 2. 

26 Bartsch, Le peintre graveur, Vienna, 1803-1821, XX, 95-109, and G. K. Nagler, Newes allgemeines 
Kinstlerlexikon, IV, 440-443, list up to twenty prints, mostly after Parmeggianino, by Falcone. It seems 
likely to me that they are all actually by Angelo Falco (for instance, the tomb design, Burlington Magazine, 
XCIV (July, 1952), 202, fig. 22; Bartsch, XX, 104, no. 13) and some are so signed. 





SOME LITTLE-KNOWN INDIAN BRONZES 


By SHERMAN E. LEE 


images, two in particular being of considerable importance in the 

history of Indian art. As usual the term “bronze” is used only in a 
general sense, for the images are composed of varying alloys, with copper 
always predominating. The sculptures considered happen to cover a wide 
range, chronologically and geographically. It is unnecessary to attempt any 
setting for them in view of the ready availability of numerous standard refer- 
ences.’ It is equally unnecessary to attempt a specifically limited date and 
provenance for our objects in view of the uncertain foundations now existing 
for such descriptions. Exhaustive study of a really numerous series of images 
is essential before a fully sound chronology can be made. This attempt in 
turn will be made difficult because of the well-known archaizing tendencies 
in many of the schools of sculpture. Even systematic iconography may fail us, 
as for example, the largest image published here is one whose identification 
is somewhat uncertain. 

Still, the uncertainty is gratifying in many ways, especially to relapsed 
heretics who, like myself, have reacted in some degree from the super-mystical, 
ultra-canonical interpretation of Oriental art in general and of Indian art in 
particular. Here are images that do not conform, and display a degree of in- 
dividuality which suggest—from my point of view—that the much discussed 
“laws” of proportion,* for various image types, may perhaps be laws that gov- 
erned the later image-makers but were foreign to the freer, and aesthetically 
more interesting, products of earlier times. Such a scepticism might even 
be broadened to include the mandalas used for temple foundations:* 
are they the base of the vigorous and organic early Medieval style? or 
are they tired, frozen and unimaginative manifestations of later decline? 
The Brhat Samhita (sixth century A.D.) , the earliest source used by Kramrisch, 
is singularly silent on many of the points about which later texts have the most 
to say. These are fundamental questions. I shall only suggest here that, con- 
trary to the traditional, anti-individualistic, social and philosophical expla- 
nation, the superior quality of one image over another seems to me due pre- 
cisely to those imponderables which rest in the individual, rather than in the 
canonical, system.* To say that such superiority rests on a more complete 


T= note attempts only the briefest introduction to four Indian metal 
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identification, usually deemed mystical, with the spirit of the canons is to beg 
the issue. At the very least, the superior result can be due either to “indi- 
vidualism” or to the annihilation of that individualism in union, which in 
turn would be due to the personality of the individual maker. This whole 
question is basic for judgment of so-called “traditional” art and I believe 
must be re-examined. 

Descriptions of the four metal images follow: 


1. Standing Y akshi (Figs. 1, 2). Copper or possibly bronze, H. 414”. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City.® 


The very existence of the figure is extraordinary. No provenance other than 
the New York market is known to the writer. The figure is complete and 
moderately covered with a green incrustation. The type is unmistakable: 
heavy girdle; diaphanous, even imaginary skirt; numerous armlets; head-dress; 
and especially the full and slightly bulging eyes; all point to the Kushin 
period of about the second century A.D. and to the Mathura school. Numerous 
comparisons come to mind all typified by the Kankali tila figures at Calcutta. ° 
Nothing else than Indian style is to be noted; and even further a more relaxed 
and fluent style than that existing in more recalcitrant stone. This is particu- 
larly clear from the side view where the flexed legs, slightly out of line, give 
an impression of almost insolent ease. Nothing could be more subtle yet simply 
observed. We find the affirmative and “life-enhancing” qualities of Kushan 
art to the highest degree in the healthy sexuality of this dryad with her assured 
smile and lifted chin. 

The use of the figure is problematical. An old hole is drilled in the base, 
but for what purpose I cannot say. The leaning pose is not unlike the well- 
known “donors” of Karle and may indicate that the figure was with a male 
counterpart, hence a mithuna couple. This female metal image is unique, so 
far as I know. Male Jaina images in bronze of the early Kushan period exist." 
Nothing can be deduced to show that the Kansas City bronze is Jain, Buddhist 
or even Hindu, though the probabilities rest with the two former faiths. The 
males images show an advanced metal technique but they are rigid with the 
necessities of a Tirthankara image. Gandhara bronzes of the Kushin period 
in the form of reliquaries are known, especially the famed Kanishka casket; 
but metal images before the third century seem to be non-existent to date.*® 
The Yakshi then is a small, lovely and important document. We are fortunate 
indeed that a document can combine these three attributes. 
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One further thought occurs. There may have been hesitant and unspoken 
doubts about the astounding and well-known Mohenjo-daro bronze Dancing 
Girl.® The Kushan bronze should dispel any such shades. The figures are the 
same in subject, similar in pose but of a completely different nature, stylistically 
and psychologically. However, the line of descent is clear and that line rests 
firmly in the fertility cults of Dravidian origin. 


2. Portrait of a Deified Queen: Lilavati(?) (Figs. 3, 4,5 and cover). Copper, 
pedestal missing, H. 2014”. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection, Seattle Art 


Museum. 


Again we have a quite individual image, if of a generally well-known type. 
The Queen stands with the right hip outthrust, the left arm hanging down 
(ol hasta) , the right arm holding a large and clearly defined blue lotus (ni/ot 
pala). While she has large earrings (kundala), the jeweled tiara (kirita 
mukuta and usnisa bhusana) and a jeweled girdle (mekhala) , the upper part 
of the body is far more bare than is usual. The pose and attributes of the 
figure are unexceptional but there are numerous unusual details which de- 
mand our attention. These are: the full maturity of the body, which I suppose 
in India would be considered overripe; the absence of armlets and the gen- 
erally extreme nudity of the torso; the large, simple and free-standing char- 
acter of the head ornaments; the fluted ends of the drapery on the thighs 
and even more unusual, the same fluting on the projecting drop of cloth at 
the right ankle; the extraordinarily refined casting and modeling, particu- 
larly noticeable at the extremities; the unusual character of the face with 
its extremely close-set eyes, thin nose and small rosebud mouth; and last but 
not least, the strange deformation of the forehead. These peculiarities, among 
others, will help us tentatively to place the image. 

A specific place of origin for the figure within south India was a puzzling 
problem until the intuition of Sinhalese origin was confirmed by more spe- 
cific evidence: the girdle belt, proper, has a square-mounted, oval, cabuchon 
jewel at its center flanked by two dragon (makara) heads with elephant-like 
trunks and open mouths. The combination is unusual, appearing on no other 
Indian bronzes known to me,*° but is found at Polonndruwa in Ceylon at the 
Gal Vihare (Fig. 6) on the throne at either side of the colossal seated Buddha. 
In addition, the fluted drop of cloth at the ankle and the fluted ends of the 
drapery ties can be found at Lafkatilaka, Vihira, Polonnaruwa (Fig. 7) as 
well as in the eighth century guardian stone of Anuradhapura."' The striking 
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nudity of the torso seems a reflection of the famous Pattini Devi of the British 
Museum,’* and the recently discovered, similar but seated, figure now in 
the Colombo Museum.** Another similarity to the two latter sculptures is 
the extraordinarily small waist set into the rapid double-swelling hips, a 
detail handled with much more exaggeration than in the usual south Indian 
images. 

I think there is a strong probability that the bronze comes from Ceylon. 
The date is another difficult problem. While we know much more than we 
did fifteen years ago about the dating of these metal images, we are now in 
danger of over-simplifying and over-specifying. We can recognize that 
Pallava bronzes exist and we can point to many. But can we differentiate 
archaistic bronzes from archaic ones? The image we now study can prob- 
ably be given a terminus ante quem because of its style, its Sinhalese origin 
and the fact that it is of a Hindu type. The gradual dominance of the Buddhist- 
Sinhalese kings, after the intermittent political and cultural control of the 
south Indian Tamils, became evident by the fourteenth century, if not fully 
accomplished until 1448.** While prior to this Buddhist and Hindu bronzes 
were both made, subsequent to that date a limited Hinayana Buddhist 
iconography dominated a somewhat impoverished figure style. If the superb 
modeling of the body of the Deified Queen recalls the two previously cited 
Pattini images, it certainly is not so early as the eighth or ninth century date 
usually assigned to those images. The facial type of our bronze is closer to 
the long-nosed and small-mouthed types of Polonnaruwa. Still, the really 
amazing delicacy of the casting and the rich modeling of the surfaces speak 
a language of maturity comparable to that of Chola images of the eleventh 
to the thirteenth centuries. This approximate dating coincides with the period 
of greatest Tamil power at Polonnaruwa.*® 

The identification of the figure is complicated by its Sinhalese origin. This 
makes for three possibilities: a Hindu goddess; a Buddhist goddess; or a 
deified queen embodying either of the two former characteristics. 

Of the Buddhist goddesses, only one has been suggested: Bhrukuti. This 
appears most unlikely; it has been mentioned only because Bhrukuti is some- 
times shown with frowning brows,*® but this would hardly explain the head 
malformation here. The attributes and individual portrait-like quality also 
seem against that suggestion. 

Two Hindu goddesses are possible: Devi as Parvati or Umd; and Pattini 
Devi.*" A positive identification would seem unlikely, since either can hold 
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a blue lotus and either can be dressed in the manner of our image. But the 
question can be begged for the moment in view of the probability that the 
image is that of a deified queen. 

The practice of making sculptured effigies of particular kings and queens 
as deities was known throughout south India and Ceylon.** Some specifically 
Chola metal images are known;?® but above all there is the stone effigy of 
Parakrama Bahu I at Polonndruwa,?° a work which despite its masculine 
nature has a character similar to the bronze we mention now. The Seattle 
image is so individual, with its mature, almost overripe appearance, its dainty 
hands, with the left disposed in an unusual way, and above all the peculiarly 
formed forehead, that we may be pardoned for thinking of it as a portrait 
of a holy queen rather than as the ideal form of perfect deity. 

What of the forehead malformation? It is not a dent. It has none of the 
physical characteristics found in dented soft metal, unless we can imagine that 
it was sand-bagged! The malformation does not derive from mis-casting. No 
bubbles, pits or plugs are visible.** Indeed, the appearance of the forehead 
is purposeful. Nor does the malformation result from the ceremonial “touch- 
ing” (myasa) of the image for this implies a stroking motion which would 
gradually destroy the bridge of the nose, lips, etc., as can be seen in numerous 
small bronzes and the well-known seated Parvati at Boston.** 

There remain only two explanations. One is that the malformation is a 
reasonably accurate portrayal of an actual physical deformity. Such a de- 
formity could result by accident or intention but there seems no support for 
so identifying this malformation. The other explanation seems preferable and 
would appear to fit the nature of the image as a deified queen, perhaps 
Lilavati. For this second possibility I am indebted to Dr. Stella Kramrisch, 
who suggested that of a psychosomatic change resulting from the trance- 
like state of samadhi. This malformation is fundamentally a protuberance. 
The forehead of our image is depressed at the edges and then swells outward 
slightly in the center. The swelling on the head of the queen seems very much 
like that seen in the photographs of the yogini Shri Shri Anandamayi 
Devi.?* Either of these two possible explanations results in the same identi- 
fication: a deified queen, either malformed or more probably shown in 
samadhi. What queen? The approximately twelfth century date of the image, 
the similarity of style to the Polonnaruwa sculptures of Gal Vihare and the 
relationship of double drapery grooves and trailing cord ends to the Para- 
krama Bahu I effigy®* provide a hint it would be tempting to fully accept. 
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Fig. 1. Standing Yakshi 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 





Fig. 2. Profile View of Figure 1 





Fig. 4. Detail of Figure 3 


Fig. 3. Portrait of a Deified Oneen (Lilavati? ) 
Seattle Art Museum, 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection Fig. 5. Detail of Figure 3 





Namely, that the Seattle Queen represents the pious and sainted Lilavati 
(R. 1197-1200; 1209-1210; 1211-1212), the queen of Parakrama Bahu who 
survived him.?* It was during her reign that the Datha-Vamsa was composed 
and in this holy work she is described as “spotless as the moon... . sweet 
worded, just, like a mother unto her subjects, possessed of great intelligence, 
giving whatever was asked of her.”** Such is my suggested identification, 
for future confirmation or rejection. 

The rich quality of the image is evident in the original if only suggested 
by the photographs. The patination is predominantly brown with some green 
areas. The modeling is subtle but powerful and the casting, fine in detail, 
supports it. Note for example the fineness of the fingers, each separated 
though connected with copper “risers.” The hands should be compared with 
the often coarse and insensitive ones found even on the best of Chola bronzes. 
I have used the word “individual” many times and I think that in this quality 
lies the essential success of this image. It does mot conform to the canon 
Madhyam-nava-tala,*" or any other formula. A caliper analysis, too tedious 
to recount, showed as many uncanonical features as orthodox ones. While 
this might be explained by the image’s portrait character, and it would help 
my argument so, I cannot but feel that this un-canonical quality is to be found 
in a great many of the earlier and better images and I hope in time to analyze 
enough of them to find out. As a single figure in metal and a portrait, the 
Deified Queen stands on her own as a masterwork, one of several made by 
the medieval sculptors of Ceylon. Like most portraits Western or Eastern, 
her attraction cannot be measured by design or technique alone, but in the 
last analysis can only be attributed to that elusive but happily present quality 
of character. 


3. Reliquary Carried by a Gandharva (Fig. 8). Copper or possibly bronze, 
H. 714”. George Bickford Collection, Cleveland. 


We have little information on the art of Kashmir and for that we are 
largely indebted to one generous author.?* Any addition to the works from 
this region is important; especially so when that addition is in copper (or 
bronze), a material rare for the region. This small bronze was acquired on 
the New York art market from a collection consisting almost exclusively 
of Gandhiran art and it was reputedly found near Peshawar. A comparison 
with material in stone *® confirms the general provenance and establishes a 
specific attribution to Kashmir in the ninth or tenth century. One notes as 
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especially characteristic the surprised and happy expression of the eyes; the 
large pupils which almost disappear under the upper lids; the cleft lower 
lip; the copious use of beaded garlands; and finally the especially large gar- 
land hanging down in front almost obstructing the forward movement of 
the figure. These motifs appear in both the stones and this single metal work. 

Like the Pala art of Bengal, which also developed as a sheltered offshoot 
of Gupta style, the art of Kashmir may be considered a miniature art. Only 
rarely do the larger images of the region reach the level of the terracottas, 
tiles and now, this bronze. This latter is truly metallic in character and in 
its modeling shows the plastic ease and virtuosity attainable only in the clay 
model. The little bronze we show here is a useful object, a lotus-like reliquary 
borne by a four-armed angel on a lotus base. The reliquary itself is hinged, 
with a lion head at the pivot, the cover being decorated with a lotus rinceau 
clearly derived from the Gupta reflexive rinceau, but deeply cast. The 
Gandharva shows the typically cheerful Kashmir countenance with a nose 
rather straight in line with the forehead and wide open eyes with the pupil 
indented high on the eyeball. There are no evidences of silver inlay. His 
nature as an offering deity is abundantly displayed by the lotus he bears in 
his adoring lower pair of hands while the upper pair holds the reliquary 
which must also be assumed as an offering. Furthermore, he is thoroughly 
garlanded with flowers, bedecked as an offering should be. These garlands 
are handled as a connected cascade of beads, a motif quite common to the 
sculpture of Kashmir. The flying pose is both natural for so heavenly a being 
and functional, for the right leg stretches behind*® with the lower limb 
turned up as a handle, unfortunately broken and lost. The burial which caused 
this break was more kind to the surface, which, though slightly pitted in 
casting, now has a green patina of considerable beauty. 

The aesthetic qualities of the piece are most winning, especially its 
sprightly and exuberant appearance. The aesthetic and expressive emphasis 
of the sculptor’s approach can be seen in the asymmetric pose, especially in 
the extremities, and above all in the haptic stretching of the right leg, enabling 
it to be both limb and handle, serving nature and function alike. 


4. Trifala (Fig. 9). Copper, H. 1514”. George Bickford Collection, Cleve- 
land. 


The probable provenance and style of this group precludes its being 
Buddhist and the only remaining possibility is that the figure is Jain. The 
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7. XII Century, Polonnaruwa. 
Stucco Figure from Lankatilaka Vihara 
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loss of the attribute in the right hand and of the left hand with its attribute 
would make the identification problematical without the inscription. Trifala 
was the mother of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth and last of the Tirthankaras, 
and herself a pious worshiper of the twenty-third savior, Parfva. The at- 
tendants, one mounted on a lion, the other standing, would seem to be that 
and nothing more. Above, is a Tirthankara (Mahavira?) seated in medita- 
tive pose beneath a bo tree, which also serves to shelter the goddess. The 
trifoliate arch is vegetative with no trace of the dragon mouths found on 
earlier or southern bronzes. 

The style of the image is somewhat like that of the one shown at London, 
but on the other hand it has remarkable congruency with another Jain bronze 
altarpiece excavated in west India at East Khandesh.** The figures have the 
same relatively heavy proportions and the construction of the numerous ele- 
ments is most similar, notably the angle-cut legs of the throne, the curving 
tube-like supports of the outer figures and the rather gross facial types of 
the secondary images. There are enough differences to make a thorough 
localization impossible, but a south-west Indian provenance is surely indi- 
cated with a tenth century date as in both the Mysore and Khandesh examples. 

The partially obscured inscription seems to read: Trifalabiliaye, thus in- 
dicating the central figure as the mother of Mahavira, and is written in the 


Kanarese style, unlike the Khandesh image and like that of the London-Johnes 
image from Mysore (?). One can only remark that west India is very large. 


* * * 


Since the occasion seems apropos, may the writer add a few brief com- 
ments and corrections with regard to certain images within his past and 
present responsibility? 

The image of Gouri or Uma at Detroit has been previously misdated** 
and rather than being attributed to Vijayanagar should be placed earlier, at 
least to the twelfth century of the Chola period. The telling point as far as 
I am concerned is the facial cast, especially the wide jaws which can be 
found most commonly in the stone sculptures on the great Brihadeshvara 
Temple at Tanjore, begun by Raja Raja I who reigned A.D. 985-1013, and 
surely finished soon thereafter. 

The same dating, for the same reason, applies to the great Nataraja at 
Cleveland.** 

A smaller image of Parvati®® at Cleveland should be put even earlier, 
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probably to the tenth or eleventh century. The facial style and headdress 
recall the earliest Chola images, while the projecting knobs on the arm band 


are often a sign of early Chola style. 

The rather large Dancing Krishna (Navanitanritamirti) at Seattle*® 
datable to the Vijayanagar period, probably in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, is of interest not only for itself but because it is one of the few 
images in the West which has a true companion piece Shri Devi (Lakshmi) *" 
made by the same workshop as part of a set, which presumably included a 
Bhi Devi and a very large Vishnu in addition to the other two. The Lakshmi 
is of additional interest since it has the open loops at either side of the waist, 
often taken as signs of a Chola date but here probably surviving as an archaism. 


1 The section on Bronzes by John Irwin in The Art of India and Pakistan, New York, 1939, pp. 68-80 is 
the most up to date, sane and reasonable brief exposition of the development of images in metal. Other 
standard references such as O. C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, Calcutta, 1915; F. H. Gravely and T. N. 
Ramachandran, Catalogue of the South Indian Metal Images in the Madras Government Museum, Madras, 
1932, can be found in the bibliography of The Art of India and Pakistan. The small pamphlet by Gravely’ 
and Sivaramamurti, Guide to the Archaeological Galleries, Madras Government Museum, 1947, has an 
important chronological summary, pp. 22-28. 

2 See for example Gangoly, op. cit., pp. 30-40; N. U. Mallagga in “Some Modern Critics and Ancient Texts 
on the Aesthetic Value of Hindu Images,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, X (1942), 191- 
201, suspects the weakness of the canonical system and attempts to make “beauty” inherent in the formulae. 
He admits individual variation in quality and rightly points out that the Sastras tended to raise the general 
level of quality. 

3S. Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple, Calcutta, 1938, p. 238 ff. 

4 See the fine print in Gangoly, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 

5 Los Angeles County Museum (H. Trubner), The Art of Greater India, 1950, no. 54 (one illustration). 
Unfortunately a bad cut and tilted. The figure warrants the two views we have here. 

6 See The Art of India and Pakistan, no. 52 (the illustrations on pl. 7 are reversed). 

7 U. P. Shah, “Age of Differentiation of Digambara and Svetambara images and the Earliest Known Svetambara 
Bronzes,” Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 1950-1951, no. 1, p. 34 and fig. 14. 
8 The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 66 and no. 126. 

® See R. E. M. Wheeler, Five Thousand Years of Pakistan, London, 1950, pl. III, which seems to be a fortunate 
illustration for comparison. 

10 The following references, in addition to my own photographs, have been studied: Gravely and Ramachan- 
dran, op. cit.; Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay, 1950-1951, no. 1; A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, Bronzes from Ceylon Chiefly in the Colombo Museum (Memoirs of the Colombo Museum, 
ed. J. Pearson), Ceylon, 1914; C. Kar, Indian Metal Sculpture, London, 1952; Gangoly, op. cit.; K. Khanda- 
lavala, “Masterpieces of South Indian and Nepalese Bronze Images in the Collection of Mr. S. K. Bhedivaz,” 
Marg, IV, no. 4, 8 ff.; idem, “Some Metal Images,” Marg, I, no. 3, 66 ff.; idem, Indian Sculpture and Painting, 
Bombay, n.d.; The Art of India and Pakistan; T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras, 
1914 and later; Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Parts I 
and II; A. Ghose, “A Group of Early Cola Bronzes,” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N. F. 1X (1934), 176-186. 
11 Coomaraswamy, Vifvakarmd, London, 1914, pl. LXXV. 
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A REDISCOVERED WORK 
BY LUCA CAMBIASO 


By BERTINA SUIDA MANNING 


ing panel by Luca Cambiaso.* This painting, representing the Virgin 

and Child with Sts. John the Baptist and Benedict (Fig. 1), is of 
relatively small dimensions (5414 x 4014 inches), yet shows all the evidence 
of having been originally intended as an altarpiece. 

The provenance of this painting has been rediscovered in part by reading 
through Carlo Giuseppe Ratti’s Instruzione di quanto puo vedersi di piu 
bello in Genova in Pittura, Scultura et Architettura, ecc...., Genova, Gravier 
1780. On page 255, in a description of the Palazzo del Signore Anton Giulio 
Brignole, detto il Palazzo Rosso, we were rewarded by finding the following 
indication, 


Ts S. H. Kress Foundation recently gcquired an extremely interest- 


Stanza terza, detta l’Autunno. ... Quadro di N. Signora col Bambino, S. 

Giambatista, e S. Benedetto, di Luca Cambiaso, Genovese. . . . 
Thus we know that as early as 1780 the painting was in the collection of 
the Brignole in the Palazzo Rosso. However, consulting the subsequent and 
most important source for our knowledge of the whereabouts of Luca 
Cambiaso’s works, Federico Alizeri’s Guida,? we no longer find a trace of 
that painting among the treasures of the Palazzo Rosso; Alizeri’s thorough- 
ness and clear knowledge of Cambiaso’s style exclude the possibility of his 
having overlooked as important an individual panel by that master as the 
present one. It is clear that some time during the nineteenth century this 
important altarpiece left the Palazzo Rosso, passing into some other Genoese 
collection of lesser importance where it escaped the notice of the public until 
it came to the Kress Collection. 

The type of the panel, as well as the subject matter, characterize this paint- 
ing as one of those small altar paintings which Cambiaso was wont to paint; 
time and again they were referred to by Rafaele Soprani in his Vita of the 
artist as tavoline.® 

In the Capella Lercari of the Duomo di S. Lorenzo in Genoa there was 
a beautiful panel, 105.2 x 64 inches, representing St. Benedict in the center, 
flanked by St. John the Baptist on his right and St. Luke on his left (Fig. 3). 
This panel is at present in one of the Sacristy chapels of the Duomo, after 
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Fig. 3. LUCA CAMBIASO, 
St. Benedict, St. Jol nN L/D Baptist and St. Luke 
Genoa, Duomo S. Lorenzo 


Fig. 4. Detail of Figure 





an excellent restoration by the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie, Genoa. Stylisti- 
cally as well as in subject matter the Kress tavolina seems related to the one 
from the Capella Lercari. Looking up Alizeri’s Guida we find there on page 
14, in the description of the Capella Lercari, “I SS. Benedetto, Battista et 
Luca. ... qui trasportati d’altra chiesa....’’ The presence of St. Benedict as 
the central figure of the altarpiece points to its having been painted for a 
Benedictine institution. Again, turning to Carlo Giuseppe Ratti’s Instruzione 
we find on page 293 a description of the church of Sta. Cattarina de’Monaci 
Benedettini, including the full description of the altarpiece from the Lercari 
Chapel: Luca Cambiaso 

che pure pinse la bella Capella di S. Benedetto, con alcune storie cavate 

dalla sua vita, e vi fece ad olio la bella tavola all’altare coi SS. Benedetto, 

Battista, e Luca, e vi scolpi in marmo le piccolle figure del Crocifisso, e dei 

SS. Benedetto e Luca. 

Encouraged, we go on to Rafaele Soprani’s Vita of Luca Cambiaso, our 

most trustworthy source for the works of that painter. On page 41 of that 
book we read: 


L’anno poi 1562. Desiderando il Signor Luca Spinola di far dipingere la 
sua Capella posta in Santa Cattarina alla sinistra del Coro, volle ch’in cié 
s’adoperasse il Cambiaso, il quale con la solita velocita dipinse nella cupola 
alcuni Angioletti, e ne’ Pedussi dell’istessa li quattro Scrittori del Sacro 
Vangelo, con due historie della Vita di S. Benedetto nelle facciate; e sopra 
l’altare una gentilissima Tavolina col sudetto Santo sedente nel mezzo di 
essa, alla cui destra é dipinto un S. Gio: Battista, e S. Luca alla sinistra: 
il disegno della qual’opera fu da esso Cambiaso mandato in contracambio 
d’un’altro da lui ricevuto 4 D. Giulio Clovio suo molto affettionato; il quale 
nell’eccellenza del miniare superé quanti seco osarono di gareggiare per il 
passato; & anche restera sempre superiore a questi per l’avenire nell’arte 
istessa eserciteranno l’ingegno.* 


Thus we have reconstructed the complete history, including the exact date, 
for the St. Benedict altar of the Duomo, a fact which seems of significance 
for the Kress panel as well. 

During my recent extensive research concerning the euvre of Luca Cam- 
biaso, I have had the good fortune to come across two further instances in 
which that very St. Benedict has been portrayed by the master: two excep- 
tionally lovely small panels representing two scenes from the life of that 
saint, preserved in the collection of Dr. M. Viezzoli, Genoa (Figs. 5 and 6). 
Stylistically they are closely connected to both the St. Benedict altar from 
the Capella Spinola as well as to the Kress panel. Their measurements (H. 
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10” W. 24”) preclude their having served as predella to the Kress panel, 
which in width reaches but 4014 inches (as predella, the two panels would 
add up to a width of 48 inches). They could be adapted to the St. Benedict 
altar, whose width of 64 inches, however, would still leave about 16 inches 
unaccounted for in such a predella arrangement—unless a central predella 
panel measuring but 16 inches or less in width should have existed at one time. 

I know of only one instance in which Luca Cambiaso had evidently painted 
the predella for an altarpiece. In the church of S. Cipriano in val Polcevera 
there is an altarpiece representing the two saints Cornelio and Cipriano, by 
the hand of Luca’s father, Giovanni Cambiaso.° Underneath the central altar- 
piece there appear today three predella paintings, evidently by Luca Cambiaso. 
The Remondini, as well as Federico Alizeri® and Monsignor Francesco de 
Negri,” refer to these predelle and indicate that originally there had been 
four in number; unanimously they attribute them to the youthful Luca Cam- 
biaso, an attribution which is entirely justified in fact. Of the three still 
existing predelle, two are of identical shape and size: small and almost square, 
with rounded-off corners, representing respectively the Decapitation of St. 
Cornelio and the Decapitation of St. Cipriano. The third predella piece, whose 
companion is missing, represents in an elongated rectangle with rounded-oft 
corners the incident in which St. Cornelio is brought before the king by his 
tormentors. It is conceivable that the Viezzoli panels had figured in such a 
predella arrangement as the one described above; however, the complete 
silence by all our sources regarding such a predella, which, after all would be 
noteworthy, makes us seriously question this possibility. 

Much as we may look, there are, apparently, no other paintings by Cam- 
biaso which include a representation of St. Benedict. Owing to their icono- 
graphic as well as stylistic relationship, I believe all the aforementioned works 
to be somehow connected with the Capella Spinola dedicated to St. Benedict, 
which, as we learn from Soprani, was decorated by Cambiaso in the year 
1562. As we examine our literary sources, we realize that the church of Sta. 
Cattarina, dedicated by the Benedictine monks, was still in use in 1780 when 
the Kress panel was mentioned by Ratti as being in the collection of the 
Brignole in the Palazzo Rosso. This church no longer functioned at the time 
Alizeri wrote his Guida; in 1875 the St. Benedict altarpiece was already in 
the Capella Lercari of the Duomo, brought there “from another church,” 
according to Alizeri. Both Soprani, in 1674, as well as Ratti, in 1780, describe 
the Capella Spinola in the church of Sta. Cattarina; both mention the St. 
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Benedict altarpiece; neither author refers in any way to a predella. Soprani 
gives us the exact date (1562) as well as the name of the commissioning 
nobleman, Luca Spinola. Also, he describes to us carefully the remaining 
decorations, such as the cupola with the angel putti, the spandrels with the 
Four Evangelists, and the walls with the two scenes from the life of St. 
Benedict, as well as mentioning the drawing for the central altarpiece. How- 
ever, he does not in any way refer to the small sculptures, representing the 
Crucifixion, St. Benedict and St. Luke, to which Ratti refers. 

Though neither author tells us exactly which scenes from the life of St. 
Benedict Cambiaso had represented on the walls, at least Soprani tells us 
that there were two of them. It is just conceivable that the two small panels 
of the Viezzoli collection reflect accurately the two scenes which had been 
portrayed on the walls of the chapel, thus perhaps having served the function 
of modelli rather than that of predella. I advance this theory with hesitation, 
since this would represent, to my knowledge, a unique factor in the working 
methods of our painter; however, the Viezzoli panels, as such, are rather 
unique in Cambiaso’s exzvre. With this hypothesis in mind, we may recon- 
struct the iconography of the chapel of Signor Luca Spinola. Judging by the 
two small panels, the two frescoes on the chapel walls may have represented: 


a— St. Benedict healing a sick child, brought before him by the 
parents to the convent of Monte Cassino. 


Mrs. Jameson in her book on the Legends of the Monastic Orders® refers to 
this scene as a subject frequently portrayed in connection with that saint. 


b— The Last Communion of St. Benedict, who died at the foot of 
the altar. 


This second scene is also described by Mrs. Jameson.® 


The importance of these two small panels cannot be overrated. They may 
very well be the only existing indications of the two lost frescoes of the 
Capella Spinola; no drawings possibly to be connected with two such scenes 
are known to the author. 

The vault of the chapel was decorated by Cambiaso with small angels; 
the spandrels with the Four Evangelists, a decoration which presumably must 
have been similar to the still existing decorations in the family church of 
the Doria, San Matteo in Genoa, which Cambiaso had decorated just about 
these years and which had impressed Giovanni Battista Armenini, who had 
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personally witnessed this decoration, speaking thereof in his De’veri Precetti 
della Pittura.*° 

The St. Benedict altarpiece seems to represent a curious juxtaposition of 
saints: St. Benedict in the center, St. John the Baptist to his right and St. 
Luke to his left. However, when reading the story of St. Benedict (Mrs. 
Jameson), we find that he had regarded two saints as his spiritual models, 
one of these symbolizing the contemplative, the other the active, religious 
life: St. Martin of Tours and St. John the Baptist. The presence of St. Luke 
seems mysterious until we recall the name of the commissioning nobleman, 
Luca Spinola. Thus St. Luke emerges as the patron saint of Signor Spinola. 

With this information in mind, we may examine both the St. Benedict 
altar as well as the Kress panel. The Kress tavolina represents, in a conven- 
tional manner, the Virgin and Child occupying the physical as well as the 
spiritual center of the composition, flanked by St. Benedict and his spiritual 
model St. John the Baptist. The St. Benedict altarpiece from the Capella 
Spinola, following the compositional type of Giovanni Bellini’s altarpiece 
in the church of S. Giovanni Crisostomo, Venice, with St. Jerome in the 
center, manifests an important alteration: the patron saint of the chapel, 
St. Benedict, now occupies the physical and spiritual center of the compo- 
sition and a new saint has been added, St. Luke, the patron saint of Signor 
Luca Spinola. 

It is conceivable that the Kress panel, more modest in dimensions, had 
been the first idea for the central altarpiece of the Capella Spinola. Evi- 
dently it did not quite satisfy the donor, who wished to honor also his own 
patron saint, St. Luke the Evangelist, and perhaps had also insisted that the 
patron saint of the chapel be the central figure of its altar. 

Stylistically the Kress panel manifests the characteristics of Cambiaso’s 
style during the first half of the 1560's, his so-called second style, which is 
considered by early writers to be his best manner. The motif of the Virgin 
and Child reflects the artist’s acquaintance with compositions by Antonio 
Allegri il Correggio—the joyful use of color, the study of his contemporary 
Venetian masters. The close stylistic relationship to several dated works of this 
period by the master seems to lend added emphasis to our hypothesis, namely 
the connection with the Capella Spinola of 1562. We are thinking of the 
panels Cambiaso executed for San Bartolommeo degli Armeni, the Resur- 
rection of Christ, dated 1559, and the Ascension of Christ, dated 1561; also 
the Resurrection of Christ in the church of S. Giovanni Battista in Montalto, 
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Ligure, dated 1563; the beautiful San Bartolommeo altar, which originally 
had been executed for the monastery of San Bartolommeo dell’Olivella in 
1565, was in the Oratorio di S. Maria, S. Bernardo, SS. Re Magi, ed Anime 
Purganti della Foce up to the destruction of that Oratorio during the Second 
World War. Here it is especially the upper portion of the painting, in which 
the Virgin and Child are represented flanked by St. John the Baptist and 
St. Peter. The St. John the Baptist of the Kress panel also bears a striking 
similarity to the one in the charming Madonna panel in the church of Nostra 
Signora della Cella, Sampierdarena, Genoa, which dates from approximately 
the same period. Last, but by no means least, an excellent detail photograph 
of the St. Benedict altar of the Duomo (Fig. 4), which I was fortunate in 
obtaining due to the great kindness of the gentlemen of the Soprintendenza 
in Genoa, offers the best possibility of establishing the thorough stylistic simi- 
larity in the method of painting between the two works. The extremely paint- 
erly brushwork, reminiscent of some of Cambiaso’s best frescoes, is evident 
in both. We only need to compare the personal handling of the landscape 
elements, such as the tree, which is also identical in both works; the linear 
elements are “engraved” with the dry end of the brush into the color; this 
particular method appears to an even greater extent in the St. Benedict altar 
of the Duomo, where it is carried through the fantastic architectural motifs 
of the background. 

The Kress Madonna is very typical for the artist. It recurs time and again, 
from his earliest period (Madonna and Child with Sts. John the Baptist and 
Antonio, Collegiata Sant’Ambrogio, Varazze) to the glorious Madonna and 
Child with St. Anne and Two Saints (Duomo, S. Lorenzo, Genoa) (Fig. 2) 
of the painter’s most mature period. 

It is curious to note that the crozier carried by St. Benedict recurs frequently 
throughout Cambiaso’s painting, thus pointing to the likelihood of its having 
been a studio prop owned by the master. Among several other instances, 
we see this identical crozier in the St. Benedict altar from the Capella Spinola, 
as well as in the Madonna and Child and St. Anne in the Duomo di S. 
Lorenzo, where it is carried by the Bishop saint. 

A drawing, formerly A. S. Drey, Munich (Fig. 8), of Cambiaso’s early 
“gigantic” style, representing the Virgin and Child enthroned under a 
baldacchino held up by an angel putto on either side, flanked by St. John 
the Baptist on her right and St. Anthony Abbot on her left, is related in type 
to the Kress panel, giving evidence again of the clear concept for an altar- 
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piece running almost throughout Cambiaso’s @uvre. The drawing must be 
dated about 1550, that is, at least twelve years prior to the Kress panel. 
Two extremely handsome drawings for the St. Benedict altar of the Duomo 
reflect the type of drawing Soprani mentions as having been given by Cam- 
biaso to Giulio Clovio.** These two drawings manifest the evolution of the 
concept for the composition: both represent St. Benedict enthroned, in an 
architectural niche, reading in a large book, flanked by St. John the Baptist 
on his right, St. Luke on his left; before him, facing inward, a young monk 
kneels in adoration. In the Louvre drawing both lateral saints are represented 
in a standing position, there do not appear any column fragments on the 
ground; in the New York version (Fig. 7) the lateral saints are represented 
as seated, that is, closer to the final version, and column fragments do appear 
on the ground. In the painted version the young monk is discarded, the 
winged bull of St. Luke is pushed out toward the center and, together with 
the column fragments, it occupies the space which had originally been filled 
by the kneeling figure of the adoring monk. 

It is likely that Giulio Clovio, who often copied other painters’ compo- 
sitions in his miniatures, also executed a miniature after Cambiaso’s draw- 
ing for the St. Benedict altar. 





The painting has recently been given by the Kress Foundation to the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Texas 
2 Federico Alizeri, Guida Illustrata per la Ci 
Scoltori, et Architetti Genovesi , Genoa, 1674, pp 


tta di Genova, Genoa, 1875 
Rafaele Soprani, Le Vite de Pittori, 35-51 
4 Ibid., p. 41: “The year was then 1562; Signor Luca Spinola, wishing to have his chapel decorated, which 
The latter 


is situated to the left of the High Altar of Sta. Cattarina, wanted Cambiaso to execute the work 


painted with his usual speed some small angels in the cupola, and in the spandrels the four writers of the 
Evangelium, with two scenes from the life of St and above the altar a most charming 
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Luke. The drawing for this work was sent by Cambiaso to D. Giulio Clovio 


the Baptist, and to his left a St 
his very good friend, in exchange for a drawing Cambiaso had received from him. In the excellence of 
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SHORTER NOTES 


ASPECTS OF LIGHTING 
PHARAONIC STATUARY 


By Mark RITTER SPONENBURGH 


all things are ugly,”* might well be incorporated into the sculptor’s 

code. Certainly pharaonic artists would have been the first to subscribe. 
In ancient Egypt the prominence of sculpture in the national art, and of the 
solar cult in the official religion, are inextricably related. Not only did that 
civilization realize light as being a form of energy upon which all life de- 
pends, but it was sufficiently advanced, in natural science, to recognize the 
healing power of the sun’s rays. Reliefs from the time of the puritanic re- 
formation of the Pharaoh Amenophis IV, represent the sun as giving off 
rays of light, each symbolically terminated with a human hand bestowing the 
blessing of Re. 

The light of Egypt is a severe and relentless critic of sculpture. A work de- 
veloped indoors is vigorously attacked when exposed to its vital force. Every 
error in the surface is revealed and dark shadows cut unmercifully into the 
form.” It appears that the pharaonic sculptor worked in the open, both at 
the quarry and the site of the tomb or temple. At the granite quarries of 
Shellal, which overlook the Assouan dam, there is an unfinished Osirid-type 
statue, of heroic dimensions, lying on its back, still engaged to bedrock. It 
is oriented with the feet facing approximately north, thus allowing the sun 
in its diurnal passage to illuminate the piece very much as if it were dis- 
engaged and standing. 

Several devices were used to introduce light into architecture. Flinders 
Petrie has suggested that artificial illumination employed in the excavation 
of rock tombs and temples might have been achieved by reflection off panels. 


Ts observation of St. Thomas, that “light beautifies, for without light 
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Although no actual instruments for this purpose have been found, it should 
be noted that a white sheet in sunlight can be arranged so as to project an 
effective reflection well over seventy-five feet.* From a relief in the temple 
of Karnak we get the impression that torches of cloth soaked in oil were 
used for certain nocturnal rites, the most notable being the celebration of 
the new year. Little imagination is required to re-create the dramatic effect 
of mobile light playing upon carved walls and within statue-studded apart- 
ments. 

But the real genius of Egyptian architectural illumination is to be found 
in the adjustment and conversion of sunlight (Fig. 1). With the exception 
of rock-cut temples, doorways were generally blocked with mats or curtains. 
An illuminant often used in Old Kingdom sanctuaries was a narrow, hori- 
zontal window, cut in the wall immediately below the roof, which effused 
indirect light. As one passes from searing sunshine into the dim interior, ob- 
jects seem almost indistinguishable; but after a minute or so the eyes are 
accustomed to the minor lighting key and every nuance of the statuary comes 
into focus. A retreat was thus created for the god, distinctly separating his 
environment from that of his sunbaked suppliants. This provided an atmos- 
pheric tonality in which statues, in polychromed wood, or limestone, or highly 
polished hard stone, glowed. 

The clerestory system of temple lighting, although appearing as early as 
the third Dynasty, reached maturity in the New Kingdom buildings of Karnak 
and the Ramesseum. A high central hypostyle, flanked on both sides by lateral 
aisles of lower level, made possible a clerestoried wall which allowed light 
to enter through a pierced stone grill. The quality of this light was far less 
effective in the interest of sculpture than light from ceiling apertures over 
the side aisles. It would seem that the clerestory was for the benefit of the 
reliefs sheathing the gigantic columns and walls of the hypostyle hall; ceiling 
holes over the side aisles gave a restricted tone to that more intimate setting. 
The range of lighting, from open-ceilinged courts to interiors severely con- 
trolled by small apertures in the roofs, suggests the triangular motif used 
throughout the composition of Egyptian religious art. Whether a wide-based 
pyramid with walls rising to a common vertex, or natural light of an open 
court gradually diminished to the mysterious point of the inner sanctuary, 
the theological design is the same. 

Another form of temple illumination perfected during the New Kingdom 
was realized in the rock-cut speos. At the great temple of Abu Simbel, on 
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the west bank of the Nile in Nubia, the sculptor-architect excavated one 
hundred and eighty feet into a sandstone bluff.* The axis of the monument 
was so oriented that the rising sun, penetrating the great door (the only 
opening) stabs through four chambers to illuminate the carved effigies in the 
naos. At this supreme moment the sun’s rays ricochet off rock-cut pillars, 
forcing light into the darkest corners of the principal rooms. Colossal statues 
of the Pharaoh flanking these pillars receive the full impact of the sunrise 
(Fig. 4). As the sun ascends, its beam is broken by the lintel of the doorway 
(Fig. 5): thus a shadow works down over the colossii of the hypostyle hall 
like a curtain closing a ritualistic act. Although these statues are symmetrical 
in composition, there is significance in the deliberate adjustment of their planes 
to receive a calculated effect from the source of light. 

A neighboring speos at Aba Huda, attributed to the Pharaoh Horemheb, is 
located on the east bank and, opposingly, oriented toward the setting sun. 
Interiors of rock-cut temples therefore were designed to entertain a frequency 
of warm, energizing light while those of free-standing temples tended to 
convert the blazing atmosphere of the exterior into a mystical abode within 
(Fig. 2). 

There is not sufficient evidence to give us a clear impression of how the 
sanctuaries were illuminated during the Late Period. Most phases of that 
renaissant civilization consciously reflected Old Kingdom systems; since 
hypaethral lighting was almost exclusively used during the Greco-Roman 
Period which followed, “the abandonment of the clerestory method of light- 
ing the hypostyle hall’”® can be presumed. As the Egyptian religion became 
complicated and over-populated with Ptolemaic pantheism a rich vocabulary 
of inscription and decoration was liberally applied to the temples. Splayed 
apertures cutting through sandstone ceilings illuminated the muted compart- 
ments (Fig. 6). Light pouring down from above emphasized the head, hands, 
insignae and feet (Fig. 7). A seated statue picked up highlights on the hori- 
zontal parts while the standing figure accented the advancing left leg, imply- 
ing additional movement. Undercutting provided a kind of counterpoint in 
complementary shadow. In Egypt today one rarely has the opportunity to see 
free-standing statues in their original setting. But, in the small Ptolemaic 
shrine of Ptah, in the Karnak complex, an effigy of the god remains in its 
place. Some moments after the temporary door is closed, the furnishing of 
the room begins to register upon one. Reliefs emerge; the statue seems to 
breathe. Thick walls muffle all sound: the god reigns in silence. Smooth 
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simplified surfaces which to some eyes appear austere and void of interest 
in an overcrowded, overlighted art museum, here take on dignity and rare 
beauty. Musculature is caressed with light and coaxed to life. In such con- 
ditioned obscurity, carved forms cast aside their geometric envelopes; their 
total effect defies analysis. 

On the roof above the temple of Denderah there is a small chamber known 
as the tomb of Osiris. A solitary opening in the ceiling directs a symbolic 
shaft of light toward the place where a statue of the god once stood. Each 
wall of the opening is decorated with a relief of the dead god stretched out 
on an embalming couch (Fig. 3). The significance is that the sun is the pro- 
creative force which revives the God of Resurrection. 

Sculpture was so involved with the directives of religion and magic, it 
is quite impossible to approach it as an independent art form. Since the stone 
effigy functioned as a part of the regenerative scheme, designed to perpetuate 
a living person or principal, it was conditioned to certain canons of super- 
realism. Apart from a conscious aesthetic, its illumination probably sym- 
bolized the conversion of stone into a creature which affected movement as 
light played over the surfaces. 

Many students of Egyptian art have supposed that the sculpture was di- 
rectly influenced by the planar and cubistic character of the architecture. But 
both were governed by conditions of landscape and natural light unavailable 
to other great civilizations. Light seems to have performed a solemn rite on 
the sculpture of Egypt while it played upon that of Greece. Greek sculpture, 
although imported into Egypt, never really succeeded in becoming natural- 
ized; its inner dynamism and intense surface activity were frustrated by the 
Egyptian sun. In the Nile valley agreement was realized between the relent- 
less rays and calm, ordered forms as early as the protodynastic period. Per- 
haps the Egyptian sculptor was wise not to interfere with what was accepted 
as a perfect solution. 

Relief sculpture, a narrative art, operated in collaboration with the epi- 
grams. Sculpture in the round, although skilfully integrated with the archi- 
tecture, was somewhat isolated by a base or plinth, setting it apart from its 
background. Hieroglyphic texts wove together the designs, and meanings, 
of the sculpture and reliefs. But whereas the reliefs were illuminated by the 
light, sculpture in the round was vivified. In the temples, where light is 
better sensed than seen, its effect cannot be explained away as superb theatrics. 
What has happened is that the illuminati, composed of sculptor, architect, and 
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priest, joined in a collaborative concert which communicated everything short 
of life into their manifestation of a belief. 


1“... lux pulchrificat, quia sine luce omina sunt turpia.” St. Thomas, Comment. in Psalm. Ps. XXV. 5. 
2 Goethe has expressed it in Gétz von Berlichingen, ““Wo viel Licht ist, ist starcker Schatten.” 

3 Photographic survey parties connected with the Egyptian Service of Antiquities have developed a technique 
by using mirrors to reflect sunlight into the dark interiors of tombs and temples. Highly polished toilet mirrors 
of copper and bronze date back to the Old Kingdom. For a brief description see, J. G. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 11, 350-351. 

* For plan and description see, J. Baikie, Egyptian Antiquities in the Nile Valley, chap. XL. 


5 E. B. Smith, Egyptian Architecture, p. 197. 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE NEW GALLERIES 
OF NEAR EASTERN ART IN CINCINNATI 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


HE transformation of the Cincinnati Art Museum from a small pro- 

vincial gallery to an energetic and ambitious museum is an event of 

interest in our day that has not received the attention it deserves. Those 
of us who knew it a decade ago remember it as a rambling old building, 
containing some excellent American material and some good European 
pictures, chiefly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, an unusually 
distinguished print collection, and a few other special collections of interest 
such as playing cards and musical instruments. In the past eight years, since 
Mr. John J. Emery became president and Philip R. Adams director, it has 
greatly enlarged both its collections and its program: its aim now is to repre- 
sent, systematically and by distinguished examples, the story of the arts in 
the entire world. 

A visitor now finds two sequences of galleries opening before him from 
the entrance hall. Beginning with the ancient Near East, a series of five 
galleries (opened in 1946) trace the development of Western civilization 
from Egypt, through the Classical and Byzantine periods, to the High Gothic. 
These galleries contain predominantly important, monumental figurative 
sculpture and are notable for their subtle and dramatic lighting as well as 
for the importance of the objects themselves. 

In October, 1953, the latest new sequence of six galleries was opened. 
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These, also, lead from the entrance and trace the story of the arts in the 
Near East, from the eighth century B.C. to the eighteenth century A.D., in 
stone, pottery, metal work, painting, rugs and textiles. The Near Eastern 
galleries connect at their farther end with the sequence of eight galleries 
of Far Eastern art, opened two years ago, thus forming altogether fourteen 
galleries representing the arts of Asia. 

The new galleries of the Near East are examples of the admirable use 
of artificial and natural lighting combined, of the significant isolation of 
important objects, and imaginative use of labels and explanatory maps. The 
director, Mr. Adams, is outstanding in skilful presentation; the new galleries 
show him at his best (Fig. 2). One has seen so many bad examples of dra- 
matic museum installation, in recent years, that the Cincinnati galleries are 
particularly welcome. Some museums, in their haste to be modern, have in- 
stalled display galleries that create an atmosphere more suited to a depart- 
ment store window, or a commercial display in a world’s fair, than to quiet 
enjoyment or serious study. The secret of the success in Cincinnati lies partly 
in a severe use of color, chiefly warm and cool grays; partly in their tact in 
the use of materials so that nothing disturbs the eye by a glittering twentieth 
century texture or machined surface next to an old piece of bronze or ceramic; 
partly in an intelligent use of both natural and artificial lighting. The setting 
increases the importance of the old surfaces and colors of objects on display 
but does not compete with them. 

The chronological sequence begins with six pieces of gold which almost 
certainly come from the 1947 find at Ziwiye, a Median site destroyed by the 
Assyrians under Sargon II in 716 B.C. Some pieces of this unique Median 
find got into private hands before the Persian government archaeological 
service could act to secure the material for the National Museum at Tehran; 
some of these pieces appear to be now in Cincinnati. The rarity of Median 
pieces, as well as their intrinsic beauty, give them great interest. 

Another outstanding piece of later date among the objects of metal work 
is a Sasanian silver plate of the sixth century A.D., said to have been found 
recently in Mazandaran province, Iran. The bottom of this noble plate (1114 
inches in diameter) retains much of its original gilding and is ornamented 
by seven repoussé roundels containing geese, surrounded by rope-work mold- 
ings, and interspersed with palmettes. Three or four smaller pieces of silver 
were found with this plate, of which one is now in the Louvre. 

The most remarkable portion of the Cincinnati collection, both in number 
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Fig. 1. Kashan, Persia, XV 1 Century, 
Tomb Cover of Imam Riza 


Cincinnati Art Museum 
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and in quality, is a group of one hundred and four pieces representing all 
phases of Islamic pottery. Thirty-one of these were acquired recently from 
the Kelekian Collection that had been on loan at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum since 1911, but are now withdrawn because of the dissolution of 
that well-known firm. The Cincinnati collection is not only large but repre- 
sentative and well chosen. Perhaps the show piece is the lustre vase from 
Rayy (1014 inches high) which is well known in the bibliography of Islamic 
pottery, reproduced most recently in Arthur Lane’s Early Islamic Pottery 
(New York, 1948). 

A notable group of rugs, silks and velvets dominate the final galleries in 
the chronological sequence. The outstanding piece here is the sixteenth 
century Kashan silk tomb cover (120 by 42 inches) (Figs. 1, 3) from the tomb 
of Imam Riza at Meshed. There are said to be two such tomb covers, one now 
in the Gulbenkian Collection but not exhibited; the other (and better pre- 
served) example now in Cincinnati. The central motif of this cover is a garden 
panel, with a tree rising from a pool; above its flowering branches fly a water- 
fowl and a phoenix. The garden panel is surrounded by two inner borders, 
one with a Koranic inscription, the other foliate; and an outer border in which 
four winged genii preside over the oracular ‘““wag-wag”’ tree that blossomed 
into heads of genii, animals and spirits, who rebuked Alexander for the suffer- 
ing his conquests had caused. This tomb cover, of noble size and design, and 
exquisite color harmony and preservation, is one of the supreme examples of 
the art of the Islamic carpet weavers in America. 

One must congratulate those who brought together and installed this col- 
lection in Cincinnati, not only upon the high level of quality and the great 
taste in installation, but on their courage. Islamic art is a difficult and rather 
neglected field of study in America today. There is no popular audience, eager 
to applaud, and hardly any serious students; yet it is one of the great expressions 
of human thought and skill. The Cincinnati galleries are a notable contri- 
bution to American representation of Islamic art and also to American muse- 
ology. It is to be hoped that they will receive the attention they deserve, both 
in a new degree of popular interest and in scholarly study. 
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NOTES ON OLD AND 
MODERN DRAWINGS 


INGRES AND THE TROJAN WAR 
THREE UNPUBLISHED WORKS 


By JACQUES MATHEY 


much in favor among the high French officials in Rome: the comtesse 

de Tournon, mother of the prefect; M. de Norvins, director of police; 
and others, availed themselves of his talent for portraiture. General Miollis, 
governor of Rome, compatriot of Ingres’ friend Granet, ordered of him a 
Virgil Reading the Aeneid, which he completed in 1812. Moreover he re- 
ceived a commission for two paintings destined for the Quirinal: Romulus 
Defeating Acron and The Dream of Ossian. Ingres then fully realized his 
ambitions as a historical painter and accumulated projects and plans, 

In his correspondence with Marcotte there is a letter of July 18, 1813. The 
artist had been ill of a persistent fever and was thanking his friend for some 
financial assistance given at the right moment. He added: “I have not al- 
together lost my time during my convalescence, I have reread many things, 
all that is most beautiful to read. And at last I have chosen, decided and 
sketched the composition of the painting which I shall send or carry in person 
to the Salon. I shall show there a historical painting of about fifteen feet... .” 
(Henri Delaborde, Ingres, sa vie et ses travaux... ., p. 333; Delaborde adds 
in a note that the historical painting which Ingres planned to paint at that 
time was not executed.) 

Ingres did not vary his reading matter greatly. “That which is most beau- 
tiful to read” meant, to him, Plutarch, Homer and Virgil. 

Some time ago a sketch enriched with gouache turned up from an unknown 
source at a sale at the Hétel Drouot. It obviously represents The Fight Around 
the Body of Patroklus as described in the Iliad (Fig. 1; H. 5114 cm.; W. 


T= years 1811-1812 were very active ones for Ingres. He was then 
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1. JEAN-DOMINIQUE INGRES, The Fight Around the Body of Patroklus 


Private Collection 





Fig. 2. JEAN-DOMINIQUE INGRES, 
The Wrath of Achilles ( sketch) 


Montauban Museum 


Fig. 3. JEAN-DOMINIQUE INGRES, 
The Wrath of Achilles 
Private Collection 


Fig. 4. JEAN-DOMINIQUE INGRES, Aeneas 


Exhorting his Father Anchises to Leave Tro) 





8414 cm., yellowish-gray paper). Unknown until now, its importance and its 
completeness render this sketch almost unique among the master’s works. 
He did not generally make sketches, but rather almost algebraic schemes to 
give the first concept of a composition; later pursuing his researches group 
by group, piece by piece, drawing numerous studies of each personage, heap- 
ing up tracing on tracing; finally assembling his figures and groups directly 
on the canvas. | 

In the newly found sketch Davidian memories abound, especially of the 
Sabine Women. We recognize the fighter lying at the bottom of the mélée, 
and the warrior with the shield running towards the left is certainly the brother 
of the handsome tall fellow of the Sabine W omen, there frozen in the attitude 
of a javelin thrower while here he has decided finally to get into the action. 

At the extreme left of the composition a horseman with outstretched arm 
repeats the gesture of the hussars of Napoleon on the Bridge of Kehl (repro- 
duced Lapauze, Ingres, p. 73), who form one behind the other a curious 
bicephalous monster. By its dimensions this battle scene might have been 
designed as a pendant to the Romulus, whose canvas, as we see it at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, is cut off at the top but appears in its original proportions 
in the drawing of the Bonnat collection at Bayonne, which represents Ingres 
at work on it (reproduced, Lapauze, p. 125). 

The Wrath of Achilles (Fig. 3; H. 111 cm.; W. 144 cm.) is another sub- 
ject from the I/iad, one of those historical paintings from the time of Ingres’ 
stay at the studio of David, upon which the Delaborde catalogue remains 
silent. It mentions only the canvases prepared for the competition for the 
Grand Prix de peinture, such as Antiochus Sends Ambassadors to Scipio to 
Return his Son, 1800, now destroyed, and The Ambassadors of Agamemnon 
before Achilles, 1801. Nevertheless the identification of our painting is easy, 
for a pen and ink sketch for it is at the Montauban Museum (Fig. 2) and 
René Longa has published it in Ingres inconnu (Rombaldi, fig. 49). A moun- 
tain occupies the upper part of the painting and plays the same part as the 
one forming the background in the Fight Around the Body of Patroklus; 
Athena and Poseidon try to calm the fury of the angry hero who is pursuing 
the Trojans in the waters of the Scamander. Achilles is dressed in gilt armor 
and his helmet is surmounted by a red crest. Certain parts of the picture, 
such as the body of the young Trojan aided by the old River god, are beauti- 
fully realized. 

The third unpublished work of this series is an Aeneas Exhorting his Father 
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Anchises to Leave Troy (Fig. 4; H. 131 cm.; W. 8714 cm.). The two per- 
sonages are superb studies. The color is lively, its modulation in the flesh 
is made up of cold gray, yellow and orange-red. The head of old Anchises 
reminds us of the father of the Horatii; and it is not impossible that fifteen 
years later Ingres used David’s former model, now somewhat more aged- 
looking. The hand of Aeneas pointing upward has some of the eloquence 
of the famous hands of the “Oedipus.” Essentially Ingresque, the gesture re- 
calls that of Jesus in Jesus Handing the Keys of Paradise to St. Peter, and 
that of Athena in the Wrath of Achilles. 


A DRAWING BY MICHIEL COXIE 
AFTER THE GHENT ALTARPIECE 


By Juutus S. HELD 
P COREMANS and his associates, in their book L’Agneau Mystique 
« 


au Laboratoire (see also book review in Art Quarterly, XVI, 379) 
frequently mention the copy of the Ghent Altar made in 1557-1558 
by Michiel Coxie at the request of Philip II of Spain. This copy, the dis- 
membered parts of which are now in Berlin, Munich and Ghent, provides 
an important check for the condition of the altar in the sixteenth century. 
A hitherto unpublished drawing by Coxie, recently acquired by the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, most probably dates from the period during 
which the artist was occupied with this work. It shows, in black and red 
chalk, the head and hands of the Virgin from the Annunciation of the out- 
side of the Ghent Altar. This drawing was formerly in the Weigel and the 
Von Lanna collections; it measures 1314 x 10], inches and is inscribed in 
the upper left corner: “Johannes van Eyck Inv: Michel Coxeyn Fec:” 
The figure itself is carefully, if somewhat schematically drawn. The niche 
in the background is indicated more sketchily. The whole is more like a 
sixteenth century artist’s interpretation of an early Flemish work than a very 
exact copy—and it is, for that very reason, a valuable historical document. 
Every form is more rounded and more generalized; little is left of the sharp- 
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angled precision of the Eyckian style. One change seems to have been made 
on purpose: the rather modest décolleté of Jan van Eyck’s Virgin apparently 
was too much for the artist, who worked during the period of the Counter- 
Reformation. Coxie raised her dress much higher around the neck, ending 
it in a neat but quite unimaginative series of little folds of his own invention. 
What the original function of this drawing was we can no longer say 
with certainty. It is possible that Coxie made a whole set of such drawings 
of the Ghent Altar and that he worked from them when he executed his 
copy; it is not very likely that he set up his easel right inside the Vyd chapel. 
The text on the drawing makes one think also of inscriptions on sixteenth 
century engravings, and it is not impossible that Coxie contemplated having 
an engraving made from his drawing. Whatever his original intentions (and 
the two mentioned possibilities are not mutually exclusive), it is worth 
noticing that Coxie attributed the work unhesitatingly to Jan van Eyck. 


A REMBRANDT COMPOSITION REMODELED 


By WINsLow AMES 


in French public collections, and by Otto Benesch in his preparation 

of a great Rembrandt corpus, has helped to clarify the master’s 
relation to various pupils. The present confrontation is offered rather as a 
problem than as a solution. 

The collection of C. R. Rudolf of London includes a subject now attributed 
to Ferdinand Bol (Fig. 1) ,* but acquired with an attribution to Renesse, whose 
technique however suggests to Mr. J. Byam Shaw the possibility of a con- 
nection with Hoogstraeten. This composition is interesting because it borrows 
from a drawing of the same subject, Adam and Eve after the Fall (Fig. 2),? 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, and because it contains what is probably 
a correction by the master. 

The Morgan Library sketch (Valentiner, Klassiker der Kunst, no. 1) is 
in the style of Rembrandt’s early maturity, when he often used a curvilinear 
line to enclose a form as well as an additional straight line to give direction; 


Row work by Frits Lugt in his catalogues of Northern drawings 
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in his late synthesis almost every form or sub-form became a parallelogram. 
Without laboring to date this work to within a year, it is fair to say that it 
belongs to the middle or late 1640’s (Bol was Rembrandt's pupil in 1632- 
35). Rembrandt in this summary composition has nevertheless characteristic- 
ally given Adam a certain youthful abandon in his despair, Eve an injured 
innocence, and Satan a sort of amoral mockery. In the more elaborated ver- 
sion we see many earmarks of pupils’ work: the desire to make a picture with 
strong washes and emphasis on the tree; unsubstantial scrawls in the back- 
ground; “improvement” both in the modeling of the figures and in the whole 
arrangement. But in turning Eve around to face Adam, the pupil has dis- 
turbed the relation of Satan to the young pair; Satan has been reduced to 
a minor smirking woods-creature; and Eve is an unperturbed person whom 
we should not take for Eve if she had not an apron of leaves. The drawing 
at its most vigorous, as in the tree trunk or Adam, lacks any decided contour. 
In Adam’s ankle there is a typical ambiguity of structure which compares 
unfavorably with the untidy but solid construction of Rembrandt. 

Bol was not over nineteen when he left Rembrandt’s studio; Samuel van 
Hoogstraeten was about fifteen when he came there in 1642 (if that is indeed 
the year); both retained echoes of the master for a long time. The uncom- 
promising correction which in the Rudolf drawing returns the arms of Eve 
to the (reversed) attitude of the Morgan Library drawing, strongly suggests 
action by the master rather than self-criticism. 


1 Pen and ink and wash, with some white heightening, over red chalk notation. 814 x 634 inches. Photo 
Dr. Walter Gernsheim. 
2 Pen and ink, 51% x 414, inches. 
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ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


JULY-SEPTEMBER 1953 


ANCIENT ART 


EGYPTIAN 

Vase. Abydos, 3400-2980. Alabaster, H. 14144”; Diam. 714”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Two Relief Sculptures, probably from the time of Methethy. Late V Dynasty. One in 
sunken relief ; one in bas-relief. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. 

Figures of Methethy and two of his sons; figures of Methethy, one of bis sons and bis 
daughter. Sakkara, VI Dynasty, ca. 2450 B.C. Sunken relief sculptures, poly- 
chromed limestone, 56” x 3014”; 5614,” x 30”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 

Horus Hawk. Saitic. Bronze, H. 0.243 m. The Art Museum, Princeton University. 

Tapestry Panel. Late Hellenistic, III-IV century. H. 2644”; W. 2534”. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


GREEK 
Hydria. End of VI century B.C. Black-figured, of the Chalcidian type, H. 1714”. 
Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha. 


IRISH 
Group of Eight Irish Gold Ornaments, as follows: (1 and 2) Two lunulx, one found 
near Middleton, County Cork, 1867; other found near Ardara, County Donegal, 
1842, from the collection of Lord Londesborough; (3) One twisted-ribbon 
torque, found in County Clare, from the collection of W. Talbot Ready and 
Baron Kensington; (4 and 5) Two large penannular rings, which served as 
fibula, bracelets, or medium of exchange; both found at Athlone, County 
Roscommon; both from the Thomas Bateman collection; (6) One small penan- 
nular ring, perhaps a dress-clasp, found in County Cork; (7) One small plain 
penannular ring (gold over copper core), usually called ring-money; and (8) 
One earring of twisted four-flanged torque type; all, except item 3, from the 
William Randolph Hearst Collection. Prehistoric Bronze Age, about 2000 to 
500 B.C. and Early Iron Age, about 500 to 200 B.C. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


PERUVIAN 
Effigy Vessel: human-feline. Mochica, Viru Valley, north coast, ca. 1st century A.D. 
Pottery, H. 1014”. Effigy Vessel: human. Mochica, ca. 1st century A.D. Silver, 
H. 7”. Poncho. Tiahuanaco, 500 A.D.(?) Textile, L. 4014”; W. 4114”. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 
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MEDIEVAL ART 
PAINTING 


FRENCH 

Book of the Hours of the Virgin. French, XV century. Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis 
Secundum Usum Sarum, cum kalendorio, Litanis et aliis precibus. Written in 
Latin on vellum in Gothic characters on 134 leaves. 7” x 474”. 26 full-page 
miniatures with borders; 9 smaller miniatures with elaborate floriate borders 
with large initials. Octavo. Binding is XVIII century calf. From the collection 
of Queen Mary Tudor; an inscription to that effect is to be found on the first 
page. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 
SS. Barbara and Catherine (wings of a triptych). Cologne School, ca. 1460. Oil on 
panel, 2644” x 1914”. The Farnsworth Museum, Wellesley College. 


ITALIAN 
Madonna and Child with Angels. Giovanni del Biondo, late XIV century. Panel, 
764” x 3634”. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
St. Catherine of Alexandria. Rossello di Jacopo Franchi, 1376/7-1456. Tempera on 
panel, fragment. Yale University Art Gallery. 


GERMAN 


PRINTS 


Pieta. Anonymous, South German, ca. 1460. Hand colored woodcut. Museum of Fine 


Arts, Boston. 


AUSTRIAN 


SCULPTURE 


Bishop; Pope; St. Jobn. Tyrol, school of Michael Pacher, 1435-1498. Polychromed 
carved wood. Pope: H. 5534”; St. John: H. 4734”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 


Hartford. 
FRENCH 


Virgin and Child. Strasbourg, ca. 1380. Limestone, H. 3714”. The Farnsworth Mu- 
seum, Wellesley College. 


Top 


Fig. 1. Methethy and bis two Sons. 
Egyptian Relief, VI Dynasty. Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City. Fig. 2. Egyptian 
Relief, V Dynasty, probably from 
time of Methethy. Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. 
Fig. 3. Methethy with bis Daughter 
and a Son. Egyptian Relief, VI 
Dynasty. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
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CENTER 


Fig. 1. The Coronation of the Vir- 
gin. Florentine Embroidery, ca. 
1460. The J. H. Wade Collection, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Fig. 2. Boxwood Casket. Anglo- 
Saxon, ca. 1020. The J. H. Wade 
Collection, The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. Fig. 3. Enameled 
Glass Goblet. Venetian, XV Cen- 
tury. The J. H. Wade Collection, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 





Opposite Page 


BoTTrom 


Fig. 1. ALESSANDRO VITTORIA (at- 
tributed to), Ss. John, Evangelist. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Fig. 
2. GIOVANNI DEL BIONDO, Ma- 
donna and Child with Angels. The 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
Fig. 3. ALESSANDRO VITTORIA (at- 
tributed to), St. Mark, Evangelist. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 


TEXTILES 
Coronation of the Virgin. Florentine, ca. 1480. Embroidery, H. 23”; W. 2234”. 
Textiie. Persian, Buyid, X century. H. 1854”; W. 195%4,4”. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 
Textile fragment, design of formalized cufic characters. Spanish (Hispano-Moresque). 
L. 20”; W. 8”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


VARIA 
Casket. Anglo-Saxon, ca. 1020. Boxwood, H. 3144”; W. 234”; L. 6”. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


RENAISSANCE TO MODERN TIMES 
PAINTING 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AMERICAN 

Chase, William Merritt, The Open Air Breakfast (probably shows Chase's wife, 
youngest child and two sisters-in-law). Ca. 1887-1888. 36144” x 5514”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 

Doolittle, Amos, Bonaparte in Trouble (The original watercolor sketch for the en- 
graving and the colored line engraving). H. 934”; W. 1444” sight. The Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Eakins, Thomas. The Biglen Brothers Racing. H. 24%0"; W. 36%,”. The National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


Johnson, Eastman, Portrait of Grover Cleveland. 1891. Oil on paper mounted on 
canvas, H. 1634”; W. 117%”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Peale, Raphaelle, Ssill-Life with Steak. Ca. 1815. Oil on panel, 133g” x 1914”. Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, New York. 


DUTCH 
Hoogstraten, Samuel van, The Young Halberdier. Oil on panel, H. 21”; W. 1714”. 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 
Ravesteyn, Jan van, Portrait of a Man. 1646. H. 2914”; W. 2354”. Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 
Terbrugghen, Hendrick, St. Sebastian. 1625. 58%,” 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 


x 4674”. Dudley Peter Allen 





Opposite Page 


Top 
Figs. 1 and 2. Andirons. Ormolu, 
Louis XV period. William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kan- 
sas City. 
CENTER 
Fig. 1. FRANCOIS BOUCHER, Fe- 


male Nude Study. Sanguine. Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo. Fig. 2. 
Andirons. English, Maker IB, 
1671. Silver. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Fig. 3. EL GRECO, Sheet of 
studies for Paintings of St. An- 
drew. Sanguine. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 


BoTToM 


Fig. 1. JOHN DOWNMAN, The Cole 
Family. The Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts. Fig. 2. Gilded Oak 
Table with Marble Top. Louis 
XIV period. The Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. 
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ENGLISH 

Anonymous, Portrait of Queen Elizabeth I. Ca. 1585-1590. 30” x 25”. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

Cosway, Richard, Louis-Philippe d’Orléans, later King of France. Miniature on ivory, 
H. 2144”; W. 244”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Downman, John, The Cole Family. H. 47”; W. 60”. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hamilton, Gawen, The Porten Family (generally attributed to Hogarth). H. 4914”; 
W. 3914”. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

Palmer, Samuel, Evening Landscape with Horseman and Cattle. Ca. 1835. Watercolor, 
1134” x 17”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Sandby, Paul, A Lake at the Edge of a Wood. Ca. 1790-1800. Gouache, 1934” x 2644”. 
The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Zoffany, John, Judge Suetonius Grant Heatly with his sister, Temperance. Ca. 1783- 
1789. H. 3914”; W. 4414”. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


FLEMISH 
Bosch, Jerome, Ecce Homo. Oil on oak panel, H. 2834”; W. 23”. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 
Rubens, Peter Paul, Holy Family with the Dove. Oil on panel, 55144” x 4714”. Los 
Angeles County Museum. 
Sustermans, Justus, Portrait of Horazio Piccolomini. 36” x 47”. The Newark Museum. 


FRENCH 

Cézanne, Paul, Apples on a Tablecloth. 1886-1890. 15” x 1844”. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Ingres, Jean-Auguste Dominique, Portrait of Ferdinand Philippe, Duke of Orléans. 1844. 
2834” x 2314”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Millet, Jean-Francois, Portrait of Mile. Henriette Ferre. Early 1840's. 39” x 3134”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Monet, Claude, Spring Flowers. H. 46”; W. 3574”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, Jewne Fille a la Rose. 15Y,” x 125g”. Los Angeles County 
Museum. 

Vollon, Antoine, Stil-Life. 1880's. H. 26”; W. 32”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


GERMAN 
Cranach, Lucas the Younger, The Baptism. Oil on panel, H. 6”; W. 8”. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


ITALIAN 
Carracci, Annibale, Christ and the Woman of Samaria. 13” x 20”. The Farnsworth 


Museum, Wellesley College. 
Granacci, Francesco, Tobias and the Angel. Florentine. Tempera on wood, tondo, Diam. 
21”. Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 


DRAWINGS 


NOTE: A group of drawings from the Allyn C. Poole Collection was presented last summer to 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. It includes about fifty old master drawings, mostly French 
(Sébastien Le Clerc, Poussin, Daubigny, Claude Lorrain, etc.) and Italian (Cambiaso, 
Campagnola, etc.). 





FLEMISH 
Jordaens, Jacob, Study of a Seated Man (possibly an Apostle). Pen and charcoal, with 
sepia and blue wash, heightened with white, 1114” x 1014”. Los Angeles County 
Museum. 


FRENCH 
Boucher, Francois, Female Nude Study. Sanguine, H. 1114”; W. 814”. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 
Claude Lorrain, Ship in a Tempest. Ink and Wash, 740” x 9%ie”. Dudley Peter Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 
Loo, Charles André van, The Sacrifice of Iphigenia. Watercolor, pen and brush, charcoal, 
H. 28”; W. 35%6”. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


ITALIAN 
Carracci, Annibale, The Stoning of St. Stephen. Pen and bistre on paper, H. 8%e”; 
W. 117%”. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Giaquinto, Corrado, Venus and Cupid. Wash heightened with sanguine, 734” x 10”. 
Los Angeles County Museum. 
SPANISH 
El Greco, Sheet of studies for paintings of St. Andrew. Sanguine, 19” x 14”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 


PRINTS 


FRENCH 
Group of about 800 18th century engravings, trial proofs, book illustrations, portraits, 
etc. by Cochin, Moreau-le-Jeune, Eisen, Choffard, Ficquet, Gaucher, St. Aubin and 
others. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


SCULPTURE 


FRENCH 
Anonymous, St. Catherine. School of Troyes, ca. 1520. Walnut, H. 1.12 m. The Art 
Museum, Princeton University. 
Houdon, Jean-Antoine, Bust of Mme de Thélusson. 1791. Bronze, H. 3014”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 


ITALIAN 


Poggini, Domenico, Young Man with Sword. Florentine. Bronze, H. 814”. Dudley Peter 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Vittoria, Alessandro (attributed to), Four Evangelists: Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 
Terracotta, painted and bronzed, H. about 23” (each). The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Faience Ewer. French, Saint-Porchaire, 16th century. H. 14”; Diam. of opening and base: 
3”; W. of body: 534”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Shaving Dish with painted decoration. American (Pennsylvania-German) , 1769. Pottery, 
H. 3”; Diam. 834”. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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GLASS 

Goblet with Cover, decorated with engraving of putti in Bacchic procession. German, 
attributed to Gottfried Spiller, ca. 1700. H. 1444”; Diam. of base: 554”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 

Enameled Goblet. Venetian, 15th century. H. 874”; opening at top: 474”; Diam. of 
base: 41%6”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Roemer engraved with inscription: Semper Idem. Dutch, W. van Heemskerk, 1676. 
Light green glass, H. 734”; Diam. at top: 3144”. Roemer, bowl decorated with 
copper wheel engraving in style of Callot. Dutch, Carel Du Quesne, 1661. Thin 
green glass, H. 11”; Diam. at top: 514”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


FURNITURE 
Gilded Oak Table with marble top. French, Louis XIV period. Believed to have been 
executed for the King’s palace at Marly about 1685. The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 
Wall Cupboard. American (Pennsylvania-Dutch), ca. 1750. Walnut. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


METAL WORK 

Pair of Andirons. French, Louis XV period. Ormolu with Chinoiserie figures, all on 
rocaille base, 13144” x 1414”; 134” x 1334”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 

Andirons. English, Maker IB, 1671. Silver, H. 1914”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Creampot. H. 3%e"; Saucepan. H. 3”. American, Paul Revere. Silver. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

Cruets and Oval Tray. Canadian, Laurent Amiot. 1764-1849. Silver, cruets: H. 5144”; 
Diam. tray: 7%6”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Tea Strainer. Irish, probably John Hamilton, 1720. Silver, Diam. 4Y,”; two lug handles, 
one engraved A.S.P. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


TEXTILES 

Persian, Safavid Period, early 17th century. H. 3414”; W. 2014”. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

A collection of 78 specimens of Italian, French and Flemish lace from the 17th to the 
mid-19th century; partly heirlooms of the Belgian families Le Neve and Le Hon; 
partly a collection assembled for study and demonstration. Especially noteworthy 
is a long bertha of finest needlepoint, made by a Flemish lace worker in France 
under Colbert, after a design from the atelier of Bérain. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 





Opposite Page 


Trouble. Watercolor. The Corco- 
ran Gallery of Art. 


Top of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Fig. 1. C. N. COCHIN, Elévation et 
Décoration de la Grande Salle du 


BoTToM 
CENTER 


Bal, Hétel de Ville, Paris. Etched 
trial proof of an illustration for 
Fétes publiques données par la 
Ville de Paris . .., 1745. The Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art. Fig. 2. 
AMOS DOOLITTLE, Bonaparte in 
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Fig. 1. RAPHAELLE PEALE, Ssiil 
Life with Steak. Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute, Utica. Fig. 
2. THOMAS EAKINS, The Biglen 
Brothers Racing. National Gallery 


Fig. 1. PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR, 
Jeune Fille a la Rose. Los Angeles 
County Museum. Fig. 2. JEAN- 
FRANCOIS MILLET, Mile. Henriette 
Ferre. Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 
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VARIA 
Glove embroidered with animals, snakes, flowers. English, ca. 1600. Leather, fabric cuff 
embroidered in silk and metal thread, L. 14”; W. 514”. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


Pair of Wall Lights. American, ca. 1780. Carved and gilded wood decorated with lion 
masks, eagles and dropped tassels, H. 34”; max. depth 1014”. The Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
PAINTING 


NOTE: The Pasadena Art Institute recently received from the estate of Galka E. Scheyer a collec- 
tion of paintings, watercolors and drawings by Paul Klee (57 items) ; Lyonel Feininger 
(48 items) ; Wassily Kandinsky (20 items) ; Alexei Jawlensky (126 items). In addition, 
the collection includes, among others, works by Picasso, Moholy Nagy and the German 
Expressionists. Also of interest is the correspondence from Klee, Kandinsky, Feininger 
and Jawlensky to Mrs. Scheyer, who was the American representative for the artists. 


AMERICAN 

Burchfield, Charles, Sun and Rocks. Watercolor, H. 40”; W. 56”. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 

Congdon, William, St. Mark’s Square, Venice. 37Y2” x 46Y,”. The Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. 

Davies, Kenneth, The Blackboard. 20” x 26”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

De Kooning, William, Woman I. 1952. 754g” x 58”. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

Feininger, Lyonel, Umpferstedt II. 1914. H. 3944”; W. 3114”. The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

Hartley, Marsden, Backwaters up Millinocket Way. 12” x 18”. Jetty seen through Window. 
1936. 28” x 30”. The San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Levine, Jack, Gangster Funeral. 1953. 6374” x 72”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Marin, John, Middle Manhattan Movement. 1928. Watercolor, 264%,” x 2114”. Speed, 
Lake Champlain. 1931. Watercolor, 16” x 21”. Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute, Utica, New York. 

Poussette-Dart, Richard, The Magnificent. 1951. 864%,” x 44” Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York. 





Opposite Page 


Top 


Fig. 1. ERNST BARLACH, Standing 
Woman with Folded Arms. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Art Galleries. 
Fig. 2. MATTHEW SMITH, Portrait 
of Augustus John. The Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. Fig. 3. 
MARY CALLERY, Eurydice. Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 


CENTER 


Fig. 1. ALEXEI JAWLENSKY, Life 
and Death. Galka E. Scheyer Col- 
lection, Pasadena Art Institute. 
Fig. 2. PAUL KLEE, Refuge. Galka 
E. Scheyer Collection, Pasadena 
Art Institute. Fig. 3. JACQUES 
VILLON, Portrait of Mme. Y. D. 
Los Angeles County Museum. 


BoTTOM 


Fig. 1. PAUL KLEE, Idol for House 
Cats. Galka E. Scheyer Collection, 
Pasadena Art Institute. Fig. 2. 
KENNETH DAVIES, The Blackboard. 
University of Nebraska Art Gal- 
leries. 
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Rattner, Abraham, Kiosk. 381” x 3144”. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 
Shahn, Ben, Lullaby. 52” x 31”. The Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 


DUTCH 
Mondrian, Piet, Composition in Black and Gray. 1919. H. 33”; W. 33”. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


ENGLISH 
Smith, Matthew, Portrait of Augustus John. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


FRENCH 
Dufy, Raoul, Deauville Racetrack. 1929. 2552” x 32”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 
Léger, Fernand, The City. 1918-1919. H. 51”; W. 38”. Contrast of Forms. 1912 or 1913. 
H. 5144”; W. 3844”. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Tanguy, Yves, The Storm. 1926. H. 32”; W. 2514”. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Villon, Jacques, Portrait of Mme Y. D. 50” x 25”. Los Angeles County Museum. 


ITALIAN 
Campigli, Massimo, Design for 2 Mosaic for a Roman Theater. Gouache and oil on paper, 
3234” x 331%”. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


SWISS 
Klee, Paul, Animal Terror. 1926. Oil and gesso on canvas, H. 1374”; W. 19”. City of 
Towers. 1916. Oil on board, H. 1234”; W. 14”. Jorg. 1924. Watercolor and oil 
on paper, H. 914”; W. 1114”. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Idem, Flower Gardens in Taora. 1918. Gouache, 734” x 1034”. Dudley Peter Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 


SPANISH 
Picasso, Pablo, Man with Guitar. 1912-1913. H. 5144”; W. 35”. Man with Violin. 
1911-1912. H. 39”; W. 2814”. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH 
Nicholson, Ben, Trendrine, Summer—’47. 1947. Pencil, 9” x 1334”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 
Corinth, Lovis, Portrait Crampe; Odysseus und der Bettler. The Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. 
ITALIAN 


Chirico, Giorgio de, Metaphysical Scene. 1916. Pencil, 1134” x 854”. The Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Alberts, Russell, Three Dimensional Mobile. Wite and metal. Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 
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Callery, Mary, Eurydice. 1951. Bronze gilt, H. 20144”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 
ENGLISH 
Moore, Henry, Pierced Relief. 1952. Bronze, 1474” x 39”. The Smith College Museum 
of Art, Northampton. 
FRENCH 


Arp, Jean (Hans), Variation I—Constellation with Five White and Two Black Forms. 
1932. Wood relief, 2314” x 2914”. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, 


New York. 
Despiau, Charles, L’Américaine (Mme Stone). Bronze, H. 1434”. Los Angeles County 
Museum. 
GERMAN 
Barlach, Ernst, Standing Woman with Folded Arms. 1922. Wood, H. 40”. University 
of Nebraska Art Galleries. 
ITALIAN 


Marini, Marino, Head of Igor Stravinsky. 1882. Bronze, H. 1034”. The Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


TEXTILES 
Burse; Chalice Veil; Chasuble; Maniple. White silk, yellow satin lining, appliquéd 
decorations. Stole. White silk, patterned Chinese yellow silk lining. Designed by 
Henri Matisse, ca. 1950. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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DANS CE NUMERO 


QUELQUES TABLEAUX 
D’ANIELLO FALCONE 


par Martin S. Soria 


Le peintre napolitain Aniello Falcone 
(ca.1600-1656), longtemps oublié, est 
aujourd’hui considéré comme un des 
bons disciples du Caravage. Dans son 
article (qui supplémente l'article de 
F. Saxl, publié en 1941 dans le Warburg 
Journal), M. Soria étudie certaines 
ceuvres peu connues de ce peintre, par 
exemple deux Batailles autrefois dans la 
collection Yates Thompson a Londres, 
et préservées aujourd'hui, l’une dans une 
collection particuliére de Mexico, l’autre 
a Horwich, en Angleterre. Ce dernier 
tableau est l’original d’aprés lequel fu- 
rent copiés des tableaux connus depuis 
longtemps. Se basant sur les ceuvres con- 
nues de Falcone, |’auteur attribue a ce 
maitre de Salvator Rosa un tableau du 
Louvre longtemps donné 4 Domenico 
Gargiulo, et plusieurs tableaux du 
Prado; les plus intéressants de ceux-ci 
sont sans doute les So/dats Romains en- 
trant au cirque, jusqu'ici exposé comme 
étant de Castiglione, et les Gladiateurs, 
déja attribué par Voss a Falcone. 


BRONZES INDIENS 
PEU CONNUS 


par Sherman E. Lee 


Dans cet essai, M. Lee étudie quatre 
bronzes indiens, difficiles 4 dater, appar- 
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tenant a des collections américaines: la 
Yaksini debout du musée William Rock- 
hill Nelson, 4 Kansas City, chef-d’ceuvre 
de l’art Kushan et le seul exemple connu, 
qui a peut-étre fait partie d’un groupe 
mithuna; une statuette que M. Lee 
décrit comme le portrait d’une reine 
déifiée, peut-étre Lilavati (Seattle Art 
Museum), probablement d'origine cin- 
galaise, et caractérisée par un front dé- 
formé; un Religuaire supporté par un 
gandharva (collection George Bickford, 
Cleveland) provenant du Cachemire, et 
trouvé, parait-il, prés de Peshawar; et 
enfin, aussi dans la collection Bickford, 
une Trisala en cuivre qui, 4 en juger par 
son style, provient sans doute de l’Inde 
occidentale. 


UN TABLEAU D’AUTEL 
DE LUCA CAMBIASO 


par Bertina Suida Manning 


Dans l’ouvrage de Ratti, Instruzione 

, 1780, on trouve la description d’un 
tableau de Cambiaso, alors au Palazzo 
Rosso a Génes, qui représentait la Vierge 
et l’Enfant, avec Saint Jean-Baptiste et 
Saint Benoit. Ce tableau, longtemps 
oublié, mais aujourd’hui dans la collec- 
tion Kress, est publié ici par Mrs. Man- 
ning. L’auteur le compare a une autre 
Tavolina, a présent au Duomo de Génes, 
dans lequel apparaissent aussi Saint Be- 
noit et Saint Jean. Saint Benoit a encore 





été représenté par Cambiaso dans deux 
panneaux—deux scénes de la vie du Saint 
—qui sont conservés dans la collection 
Viezzoli 4 Génes. 

Mme. Manning suggére que, peut- 
étre, ces deux panneaux ont servi de 
modelli pour deux fresques représentant 
deux scénes de la vie de Saint Benoit, 
jadis dans la Chapelle Spinola dans 
l’Eglise Sainte-Catherine. Ces deux pan- 
neaux représentent, l’un Saint Benoit 
guérissant un enfant malade, l'autre la 
derniére confession du Saint. Il est pos- 
sible que le tableau de la collection Kress 
ait été exécuté pour Luca Spinola, qui 
avait fait décorer la Chapelle Spinola 
mentionnée ci-dessus, et qu’il ait été rem- 
placé par le tableau du Duomo, plus 
grand et représentant en plus Saint Luc, 
le patron de Spinola. Deux dessins exis- 
tent pour le tableau du Duomo, !’un au 
Louvre, l’autre dans la collection de 


M. Suida. 


PROBLEMES D’ECLAIRAGE DES 
SCULPTEURS EGYPTIENS 


par Mark Ritter Sponenburgh 


Dans l'art de l’Egypte antique, la 
sculpture, art national, et le culte solaire 
de la religion officielle sont étroitement 
liés. Dans cet essai M. Sponenburgh 
étudie certains des difficiles problémes 
d’illumination que les sculpteurs de 
l’époque des Pharaons furent obligés de 
résoudre, et le rdle joué par la lumiére 
dans la sculpture égyptienne. II conclut 
en remarquant que l’éclairage des sculp- 
tures égyptiennes symbolisait peut-étre 
la conversion de la pierre en une créature 
devenant en quelque sorte vivante lors- 
que la lumiére jouait sur la surface. 


LES NOUVELLES GALERIES DES 
ARTS DE L’ASIE MINEURE 
A CINCINNATI 


par E. P. Richardson 


Dans cette note, M. Richardson décrit 
les nouvelles installations de certaines 
salles du musée de Cincinnati, qui sont 
consacrées a l’art de l’Asie mineure du 8e 
siécle avant J.C. jusqu’au 18e siécle. Dra- 
matiques sans vulgarité, avec des fonds 
soigneusement choisis, elles forment un 
ensemble important. Des objets de 
grande valeur ont été acquis récemment, 
par exemple des piéces en or provenant 
trés probablement de fouilles 4 Ziwiye, 
détruit sous Sargon II, et un plat sassa- 
nide en argent doré. Mais la section la 
plus importante est celle consacrée 4 la 
céramique islamique: 31 de ces piéces, 
longtemps exposées au Victoria et 
Albert, proviennent de la collection 
Kélékian. Parmi les tissus, la piéce la 
plus importante est le tapis provenant du 
tombeau d’Imam Riza a Meshed; un 
autre exemple serait dans la collection 


Gulbenkian. 


INGRES ET LA GUERRE 
DE TROIE 


par Jacques Mathey 


Les années 1811-1812 furent des an- 
nées de grande activité pour Ingres. Por- 
traits, commandes de compositions 
historiques (destinées au Quirinal), lui 
furent demandés. C'est de cette époque 
que date, dit M. Mathey, une esquisse 
avec rehauts de gouache, trés finie, re- 
présentant le Combat autour du corps de 
Patrocle. Cette esquisse est pleine de sou- 
venirs davidiens, surtout du David des 
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Sabines. Dans le méme essai, l’auteur 
étudie aussi deux tableaux d’Ingres iné- 
dits, une Colére d’ Achille exécutée quand 
Ingres était dans l’atelier de David (un 
dessin de Montauban se rapporte a cette 
Colére d’ Achille) et un Enée et Anchise. 


UN DESSIN DE MICHEL COXIE 
D’APRES LE RETABLE DE GAND 


par Julius S. Held 


Michel Coxie, sur la demande de 
Philippe II, fit en 1557-1558 une copie 
du Rétable de l’Agneau Mystique. Un 
des dessins du peintre, récemment acquis 
par le musée d’Honolulu, date trés pro- 
bablement de cette époque. Au crayon 
noir et a la sanguine, il représente la 


téte et les mains de la Vierge du Rétable. 
Il est possible que ce dessin ait servi 
comme étude pour la copie elle-méme, 
ou bien qu'il ait été exécuté en vue d’une 
gravure. 


UNE COMPOSITION DE 
REMBRANDT 


par Winslow Ames 


Il existe dans la collection Rudolf a 
Londres un sujet maintenant attribué a 
Ferdinand Bol. Sa technique rappelle 
Hoogstraeten, et sa composition rappelle 
celle d’un dessin de la Bibliothéque Mor- 
gan, Adam et Eve apres la Chute. L’au- 
teur suggére que le dessin, évidemment 
exécuté dans l’atelier de Rembrandt, a 
pu étre corrigé par le maitre lui-méme. 





THE ART QUARTERLY: 


Gallery, Baltimore, By W. E. Suida 





The EpiTors are pleased to announce that the 


following articles, among others, will be published in forthcoming issues of 


Constable's Early Drawings, By R. B. Beckett 

A French Artist in Mexico in 1769, By Michel Benisovich 

Two Reliefs from the Orso, By Giulia Brunetti 

Iconography of John Smart, Miniaturist, By Arthur Jafté 

An Unknown Relief By Peter Flotner, By Charles Kuhn 

A Note on Wu Tao Tzu, By Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 

A Drawing by Jacques de Gheyn, By Jakob Rosenberg 

Domenico Fetti’s Altarpiece for S. Lorenzo in Damaso, Rediscovered in the Walters Art 


Tino di Camaino in Florence; Pasquale da Montepulciano, By W. R. Valentiner 
Jan Cornelisz Vermeyen “Head of an Old Woman,” By Paul Wescher 








ERRATUM: On page 338 of Winter, 1953, for Matthias II READ Maximilian II. 
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A PORTRAIT DRAWING BY REMBRANDT 


By JAKOB ROSENBERG 


Rembrandt's draughtsmanship is marked by a powerful 
directness. He conveys his vision with an extraordinary 
spontaneity, fully controlling the essential aspects and setting 
his accents with a rare selectiveness. His pupils tended to 
imitate their master’s spontaneous touch, but they could not, 
as he did, combine the forceful and the subtle. The drawings 
of even such gifted pupils as Ferdinand Bol or Nicolaes Maes 
are crude when held beside those of Rembrandt himself. 

Such considerations come to our mind when faced with the 
new acquisition of the Fogg Museum—a powerful portrait 
drawing of a man, once in the Koenigs Collection, from 
Rembrandt's mature period.* He was a prodigious portrait- 
ist, and more than four hundred painted portraits by his 
hand have survived. But we know only a handful of portrait 
drawings. They represent, therefore, most precious docu- 
ments of the master’s first approach to his subjects. Among 
these drawings are two early self-portrait sketches which 
show that even in his youth Rembrandt drew with an amaz- 
ing directness and power of handling. With the maturity 
of his style in painting his draughtsmanship, too, gained in 
breadth and richness. His favorite new tool became the reed 
pen which, in Rembrandt's hands, allowed both a broader 
stroke and a fuller play of tones. 

The majestic presence of the portrayed man, standing 
before us with a partly brocaded mantle thrown over his 
shoulders, and the whole character of the drawing recall at 
once the famous Jan Six portrait of 1654. Even the features 
are not dissimilar, but one must be cautious with identifi- 
cations in such sketchy presentations. Surely the drawing be 


longs to the same period, as shown by the costume and the 
close relationship to two well-known portrait drawings of 
the mid-fifties: one in the Louvre (Val. 743), the other in 
the Six Collection in Amsterdam (Val. 739). The Fogg 
drawing has in common with these the weighty monumen 
tality of the figure, set close to the picture plane, also the 
bold handling of the reed pen, with slashing strokes that 
tend to rectangular accents and broad parallel shading. The 
closest resemblance is to the Louvre drawing. Here the face 
is lighted with equally dramatic intensity, and the features 
are defined with similar sharp lines. In all three drawings 
the position of the arms under the mantle can only be 
guessed. In the Fogg drawing it seems that the man’s right 
arm is slightly bent, with his hand behind him, while his 
left arm is held at a sharp angle with the hand projecting 
from the edge of the mantle. 


The condition is not quite as perfect as in the Louvre 
drawing, but still good. In both Rembrandt used some brush 
strokes of white to soften dark accents. In the Fogg draw 
ing the white, laid over the edge of the mantle, is partly 
gone, and in this area, before the man’s breast (where the 
ink had eaten into the paper rather deeply), some repair 
with brown wash has taken place. The restorer could not 
resist adding a few strokes of black chalk, by this slightly 
obscuring the structure of the drapery. He also added some 
chalk strokes at the crown of the hat and along the contour 
of the mantle on the left 
slight, and do not impair the authentic character and the 


Fortunately these additions are 


impression of this extraordinary drawing 


* Brown ink with reed pen and brush, heightened with white 
184 x 157 mm. (714 x 6-3/16 in.). 
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TWO EXAMPLES OF SUNG CERAMICS IN 
THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 


By HENRY TRUBNER 


A number of significant additions have recently been made 
to the Museum's collection of Chinese ceramics as a result 
of two very generous private donations. Six excellent ex- 
amples of Chinese ceramic art, including a Yueh ware ewer 
of the Six Dynasties period, several Sung pieces and an early 
fifteenth century Blue-and-White bowl, have been presented 
to the Museum as an anonymous gift in memory of the late 
Ernest Larson Blanck. More recently, a beautiful, very im- 
portant jar of Sung dynasty Tz’u-chou ware was donated 
by Mr. Jack G. Kuhrts of Los Angeles. Lack of space pre- 
vents the publication of all these acquisitions in this brief 
article which will be limited to two of the objects, a Lung- 
ch’tian celadon jar of the Sung dynasty, part of the first 
group of gifts, and the Tz’u-chou jar mentioned above. 

The celadon jar, measuring 10 inches in height, has an 
ovoid-shaped body, slender neck with slightly spreading lip, 
and low dome-shaped cover. A powerfully modeled dragon 
in full relief winds around the shoulder, while the figure 
of a reclining dog may be recognized on the cover. A band 
of petals, molded in low relief, rises above the foot and 
encircles the lower body of the jar. 

This is an important example of Sung celadon from the 
Lung-ch’iian kilns in Chekiang province. It has a high-fired 
gray porcelaneous stoneware body covered with a thick, glossy 
glaze of bright green, slightly bluish color. The exposed root 
rim and mouth rim of the jar have turned red in the firing 
process as a result of the high iron content of the clay. The 


red unglazed foot of Lung-ch'iian celadon, commonly known 
as ‘“iron-foot,” is a characteristic feature of this ware. 

The newly acquired stoneware jar of Tz'u-chou type has 
an inverted pear-shaped body with short straight neck and 
wide mouth. It is 12 inches high and 7 inches in diameter 
at the mouth. The powerful, swelling contours of the jar 
represent a common Sung shape and reflect the strong sense 
of design displayed by the Sung potters. 

The buff-gray stoneware body, typical of Tz’u-chou ware, 
was first covered with a cream-colored slip, upon which the 
bold design, painted in two shades of brown, was subse- 
quently rendered before the application of a transparent, 
neutral over-glaze. The ornament is built around two prin- 
cipal motifs: a large, powerful dragon and a cleverly con- 
ceived phoenix, on opposite sides of the jar. Both the dragon 
and phoenix move amidst swiftly-drawn cloud-scrolls, each 
in a large medallion bordered by floral motifs. A narrow 
floral border encircles the shoulder. 

The jar is an important example of Northern Sung stone 
ware and is remarkable for the unrestrained freedom and 
boldness of the brushwork. It represents one of the many 
techniques practiced by the Tz’u-chou potters, in this instance 
the frequently employed method of painting the design on 
a ground of cream-colored slip under a transparent, neutral 
over-glaze. Tz’u-chou ware denotes a generic type, deriving 
its name from the most important center of manufacture in 
southern Hopei but produced over a wide area of northern 
China and comprising a great variety of types and techniques 
It is therefore of special interest to note that a very similar 
jar is owned by the Cleveland Museum ( Bu//etin, Oct. 1949), 
so similar in fact that the two jars might quite possibly be 
the work of the same potter, or at least the product of the 
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JACOPO TINTORETTO, The Wounding of Clorinda 
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same kiln. While there is no proof in support of this theory, 
one is nevertheless tempted to offer it as an interesting sug- 
gestion which some day might be further explored. 


A SCENE FROM TASSO BY 
JACOPO ROBUSTI IL TINTORETTO 


From an article by John Maxon in the Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum Notes, Fall, 1953. 


Of all the Italian painters of the sixteenth century, Tinto- 
retto is for two reasons, perhaps, the least approachable. To 
see him at all requires a trip to Venjce, and, on arrival, the 
visitor is prone to feel disappointed. In spite of the special 
lighting now available, the master’s works, which have be- 
come grimy and dirty, are hard to see. When, with the aid 
of photographs, they finally are seen, their ‘furious’ idiom 
appears to some people as theatrical or, much worse, frivo- 
lous. Frivolity is a quality which always has disturbed the 
serious-minded about Venetian painting anyway, and when 
that frivolity seems to be mere theatricality, it is too much to 
take. 

To damn the theatrical element in Tintoretto’s art is to 
ignore the fact that it is a real part of the vehicle of his 
thought, a medium for the expression of his passionate 
poetry. It is essential to go beyond this possible first barrier 
in order to perceive the spacious grandeurs of his work. 

Relatively few of his really first-rate works have ever left 
Venice. Tintoretto seems to have viewed his export trade 
lightly and to have exerted himself only on those items which 
were to remain within his range of vision. The Museum, 


therefore, is especially proud of its purchase of an important 
late Tintoretto oil sketch completely from the master’s own 
brush. It illustrates a scene from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 

This poem, in twenty books, is conc erned with the efforts 
of the Christians to recover Jerusalem from the Saracens. 
The atmosphere is one of Christian piety, gore and thunder, 
magic and poetry, conceived in the grand style. The subject 
of the Museum's picture has been called The Combat between 
Tancred and Clorinda, but more probably it is another epi- 
sode from the story The Wounding of Clorinda by Guelpho, 
a scene from the nocturnal battle described in the ninth canto 
of the poem. 

The Saracen heroine, Clorinda, as a kind of medieval 
WAC, distinguishes herself in combat and is, in the European 
sense, a heroic partisan who defends her homeland against 
an invader. The dazzling atmosphere of the episode is height 
ened by the appearance of St. Michael the Archangel who 
routs the demons who are helping the Saracens. Tintoretto’s 
real subject is war itself in its Renaissance guise with night 
as the principal motive pointed up by implications of the 
supernatural in the effects of the light. With only the barest 
note of naturalism does the painter suggest the fiery glow 
described by the poet. Clorinda is merely an accessory in a 
larger whole, and she is used pictorially as an accent set 
horizontally to stop the composition at the bottom. The crowd 
epitomizes the remark attributed to Degas, ‘A painter makes 
a crowd with five figures, not fifty.’ 

The Tintoretto sketch has real importance as a complete 
work of art. In plain fact it is a capital rarity, for with the 
exceptions of the large sketch for the Paradise in the Ducal 
Palace in Venice, now in the Louvre, and the quite different 
Battle Sketch in Naples, the Museum's picture is apparently 
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the only surviving oil sketch by Tintoretto of which the 
authenticity is beyond discussion. It is of paramount impor- 
tance for it is the precise historical antecedent for the cele- 
brated sketches by Rubens, displaying lavishly those facets 
of Tintoretto’s glittering art which the Flemish master most 
cherished. And it has the still further distinction of being 
entirely a product of Tintoretto’s own brush. It is the entirely 
autographic quality, the exquisite distinction of the brush- 
work in which each touch works in concord with each other 
touch, and above all else, the real nobility of form and 
concept, that make this picture a great thing, a true case of 
multum in parvo 


A LANDSCAPE BY GAINSBOROUGH IN THE 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
Bulletin 


From an article in The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


January, 1954 


In view of the twentieth century's evaluation of Gains- 
borough's genius it is appropriate that the Institute's first 
acquisition of a painting by that eighteenth century English 
master should be a distinguished landscape. Purchased 
through the John R. Van Derlip Fund, the new landscape, 
entitled The Fallen Tree, represents perhaps the most creative 
phase of the artist’s career. Painted in his home town of 
Sudbury, in Suffolk, before he was twenty-five, The Fallen 
Tree reveals the young Gainsborough’s great talent and 
promise. Although he became, in his own lifetime, the only 
serious rival of his illustrious contemporary Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds in the field of fashionable portraiture, Gainsborough 


began and finished his career as a landscape painter. In fact, 
throughout his life he returned to his first love, landscape 
painting, as often as circumstances of popular taste and 
patronage permitted, and when they did not, he attempted 
a marriage of portrait and landscape painting. Perhaps be- 
cause the great mass of Gainsborough’s surviving work lies 
in portraiture, his significant contribution to landscape paint- 
ing is frequently forgotten. There remain some seven hun- 
dred portraits as compared to two hundred landscapes by 
the master, yet the latter represent some of his most original 
efforts. 

The exact nature of Gainsborough’s training is some- 
what obscure. However, sometime before 1745 he was ap- 
prenticed to the French painter and printmaker, Gravelot. 
In order to support himself, after marrying at nineteen, he 
not only copied Dutch paintings of the seventeenth century, 
but restored them for the London dealers. Thus he developed 
under the influence of both French and Dutch painting. 

As preparation for The Fallen Tree Gainsborough prob- 
ably made numerous quick drawings from which he later 
selected elements to organize his composition. By the time 
these elements had been altered for use in the painting, 
they had become creations of his own mind. Whereas the 
first suggestion for the subject must have been the result of 
an actual observation, the inspiration for the final painting 
was a product of Gainsborough’s imagination. 

At first the painting seems to be a rich and lyrical, but 
possibly an over-dramatized, work. On closer inspection it 
reveals a disciplined observation of nature, a projection of 
such essentials as light and shadow which he never allows 
to stand still. Gainsborough floods the painting with light, 
and in doing so goes several steps beyond the Dutch. Indeed, 
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his treatment of light constitutes his most significant contri- 
bution to landscape painting. Although he has made use of 
certain easily recognizable formulae, such as the placing of 
the donkey in the middle distance, and the tree in the fore- 
ground, devices lifted from Ruysdael or Hobbema, he has 
concentrated on a more important contribution of the Dutch, 
the perfection of distance. The Fallen Tree records another 
stage in the development of the total visual effect perfected 
by the seventeenth century Dutch masters. In this work Gains- 
borough has rendered his illusion of the third dimension 
with great success, carrying the spectator’s eye through trees, 
over trees, past the steeple of Cornard Church, and into the 
distance. In this further development of special principles 
adapted from the Dutch, together with his treatment of 
light, lie the essential aspects of his genius and contribution 
to the history of painting. 

Gainsborough’s late, small landscapes painted in Suffolk 
fall into a pattern reminiscent of the Institute's painting. In 
most of these there is a reddish-brown foreground, pink and 
gray clouds, and green and brown foliage, presented in a 
series of graceful lines and curves. Some of these works re- 
mind one of the exquisite landscapes by Fragonard, for they 
contain the same delicacy of feeling for light and texture. 
In Gainsborough’s case, however, this sensitivity of render- 
ing is lavished on cows and villagers. 

The ownership of The Fallen Tree can be traced for over 
a century. Originally purchased by Dr. Turton, Bishop of 
Ely, it was later bought by Sir Francis Cook, Bart., whose 
descendants have shared it until its accession by the Institute. 


“THE LETTER,” BY PETER LELY 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


Sir Peter Lely is as firmly “typed” as any Hollywood actor: 
he is fixed in all minds as a painter of graceful but mechani- 
cal portraits of the rather over-ripe beauties of King Charles 
II's court. Mr. R. B. Beckett, the author of the first modern 
study of the artist (1951), however, has found a good deal 
more to say for him and presents a rather surprising picture. 
Lely was, he says, a hard working, conscientious artist ; slow 
to develop; not interested in the business side of his art or 
in anything but his painting and his collection of works of 
art. When, after the Restoration, he eventually came to com- 
mercialize his portraiture, Mr. Beckett says that he held out 
against the pressure of success longer than either Van Dyck 
before him or some famous eighteenth century artists after. 

Lely was Dutch; his real name was Pieter van der Faes 
and he was the son of a captain of foot soldiers in the army 
of the Slates General. The family’s second name of Lely is 
said to have come from the fact that his father was born 
in a house in The Hague which bore the device of a lily on 
its gable. The son studied painting under Pieter de Grebber 
at Haarlem (1637). When he was about twenty-four, prob- 
ably about 1642, shortly after the death of Van Dyck, the 
young Dutch painter arrived in London in search of fame 
and fortune. Although civil war broke out in England in 
1642, the demand for portraits was apparently unaffected. 
Lely, as a foreigner, was Van Dyck’s natural successor. 
Politically neutral, he was able to become the chief portrait 
painter, first, of the Cromwellian circle and later of King 
Charles’ court. 

But although Lely seems to have made copies of Van 
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Dyck’s portraits, his works remained Dutch in character for 
a long time after his arrival in London. His portraits of the 
1640's and 50's strongly resemble the Haarlem baroque style. 
To these same years belong also a series of subject pictures 
in the Dutch baroque tradition—idylls, religious subjects, 
even genre, which were a revelation to giodern scholars when 
two of the idylls were exhibited in thaSeventeenth Centur) 
Exhibition in London in the winter of 1938. 

Only one of Lely’s subject pictures has, to my knowledge, 
come to America: The Letter, which has just been given to 
our museum by Mr. and Mrs. Trent McMath. It was first 
recognized by Mr. Beckett under the attribution of Metsu 
which it had borne since it appeared on the art market 
some thirty years ago. Metsu had not been too far off. The 
life-size scale of the figures in The Letter and the vaguely 
idealized characterization (which has led one scholar to sug- 
gest that the subject is a Vertumnus and Pomona, another 
that it is Bathsheba) point to an artist influenced by Italian 
baroque painting. Metsu was definitely so influenced in one 
phase of his work. But as soon as Mr. Beckett pronounced 
the name “Lely” the relationship to his other genre and 
idyllic subjects, and above all the characteristic brushstroke 
and color, made the name instantly convincing. If Lely’s 
baroque subjects had been as well-known in the early nine- 
teen-twenties as they are today, the right name would have 
been given it thirty years ago. We must be grateful to Mr 
Beckett who recognized Lely’s handiwork from the repro 
duction of the picture in Goudstikker’s Catalogue of 1920 
(no. 20) and so restored to its right niche an interesting and 
rare example of Dutch baroque style—for such it is, although 
probably painted in England during the first half of the 
decade 1650-1660. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF ART 


José GuERRERO LoviLLo, Las Cantigas, estudio arque- 
olégico de sus miniaturas. Madrid, Instituto Diego Velas- 
quez de Arte, 1949, Premio “Raimundo Lulio,” 1946. 


435 pp., 212 pls. 500 pesetas. 


Of the four extant manuscripts of the Canf/gas, written 
under the direction of King Alfonso X, The Wise, the codex 
containing the greatest number of miniatures is now preserved 
in the library of the Escorial (no. T.I.1). Beginning on the 
third leaf, the manuscript contains no less than 1262 minia- 
tures, distributed on 210 pages, most of which are divided 
into six scenes. 

Although the exact date of the completion of this codex is 
unknown, it must have been executed during the late thir- 
teenth century. A vignette appears before each ten Cantigas, 
in which two figures play an instrument. Before the poetical 
prologue there is a large miniature representing Don 
Alfonso, surrounded by jugglers and amanuenses. A copy 
in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, formerly in the 
Cathedral of Toledo, in which there are no illustrations, is 
the oldest. Another manuscript is in the Magliabecchiana or 
National Library in Florence (II, 1, 213), but half the minia- 
tures are not completed and some of them are only drawn 
or partly colored. 

The great gem of Spanish illumination is the manuscript 
in the Escorial Library (T.1.1), consisting of 256 leaves of 
parchment, to which this volume is devoted. The first two 
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folios depict the King, seated under a central arch sur- 
rounded by singers and musicians; one contains eight com- 
partments and the others six. 

The miniatures fully occupy the rectangle of each page, and 
all are surrounded by a decorated band, as if it were mosaic. 
In the corners of these squares the shields of Castille and 
Leon alternate, and in the first pages appear at times the eagle 
of the House of Swabia. This band which surrounds all the 
compartments shows above each miniature an insc ription in 
the Galician dialect. The few representations of man are 
much below the usual level of the artist, while landscape 
representations are very detailed and achieve a lyric note. 

As to the names of the artists who illuminated this manu- 
script little is known. Possibly one of the first to work on the 
codex was Pedro Lorenzo, who is praised in Cantiga 
CCCLXXVII. Another Cantiga states that a monk drew 
beautiful letters in gold, blue and red, but this does not men- 
tion compositions on figures. Aside from Pedro Lorenzo, 
another artist, Johan Pérez, who may have had a part in this 
manuscript, in 1261 was listed in Seville as “ pintor del Rey.’ 

Guerrero Lovillo believes that possibly the work on this 
codex was divided among several masters, some of whom 
painted the decorations and architecture and others the ani- 
mals and figures. Frequently sections of decoration and archi 
tecture are badly drawn, showing a great contrast with well- 
modeled, even masterly, human figures which animate these 
scenes. The same can be said for the figures which indicate 
three different hands of varying degrees of workmanship. 

Where the miniatures were made is also perplexing and 
conjectural. Amador de los Rios believes the miniatures 
were completed in Seville, where Christian and Moorish art 
were blended. On the other hand, Lampérez thought the 
manuscript was illuminated in Galicia, as shown by certain 
storage granaries built upon pilasters, in pl. 203. However, 
the author points out an attempt to copy the bronze Mudéjar 
portal by which one enters the Patio de Naranjos, in Seville, 
and also a familiarity with Murcia is indicated by such fea- 
tures as the palm trees of Elche. Hence he concludes that the 
codex was not executed in any one city, since it reflects many 
details of Toledo, Seville and Murcia. Some of the lyric or 
narrative poems were written in the Gallego-Portuguese dia 
lect, often used by troubadours, and many may have been 
written by Alfonso himself 

Guerrero Lov’‘io’s work is a most valuable archaeological 
study of the miniatures. He begins with a survey of costume 
and first discusses male attire, then treats feminine finery, the 
costumes of the Court and knights as well as the weapons 
used. Then he describes religious garments, feminine coif- 
fures, hats and shoes. 

A most interesting chapter deals with civil architecture, 
such as the view of Jérez de la Frontera, in which he de- 
scribes facades of buildings, private houses and gardens, 
dove-cotes, latrines, barns. He also includes military archi- 
tecture. Religious architecture is discussed, such as monaster- 
ies with their cloisters or churches, within and without. A 
chapter devoted to naval architecture indicates a new era in 
the construction of ships. These consist of large, flat narrow 
galleys, sailing vessels with square or rectangular sails, and 
boats often with differing stern and bow, a new type. 

The examples of sculpture found in the Cantigas most 
often represented the Virgin and Child. Usually these works 
were made of wood and the smaller ones of marble. Some 
of the notable figures of the Virgin and Child portrayed are 
the Virgin of Villarirga, a sanctuary apparently preferred by 
Alfonso X; Santa Maria de Salas, appearing in at least 








twenty Cantigas; and Santa Maria de la Arrijaca in Murcia. 
Favorite motifs are the many miracles of the Virgin and the 
realistic representation of the Crucifixion. 

As for industrial art, the furniture, usually simple, con- 
sisted of chairs, tables, benches, cabinets or cupboards, chests 
and beds. Many examples of Hispano-Arab furniture are por- 
trayed and ceramics and glassware are also represented. 

At the conclusion of the book the author inserts the in- 
scriptions placed above each miniature. The manuscript is an 
epitome of thirteenth century Spain, from a museum point 
of view almost an illustrated catalogue, which throws much 
light on surviving objects and permits many reconstructions. 
If only from the aspect of medieval archaeology, Sr. Guerrero 
Lovillo has made a valuable contribution to the cultural his- 
tory of Spain. 

IRENE M. FIELD 
University of Wisconsin 


MARY BARTLETT COWDREY, American Academy of Fine 
Arts and American Art-Union, 1816-1852. With a histor) 
of the American Academy by Theodore Sizer and a Fore- 
word by James Thomas Flexner. New-York Historical 
Society, 1953. Vol. I. Introduction, text and illus. ; vol. IT. 
Exhibition record. $7.50. 


Gradually the basic documents for the history of Ameri- 
can painting are being published. We must thank the New- 
York Historical Society for notable initiative in this field, 
so long neglected, and for supplying us with a series of ad- 
mirable publications: not only monographs on individual 
artists but invaluable publications like William Dunlap’s 
Diary and the National Academy of Design Exhibition Rec- 
ord. Now this history of New York City’s other two early 
institutions is added to the story of the National Academy 
of Design. 

These volumes are for the student rather than the general 
reader. They will bore the uninformed but the student will 
pore over them, fascinated and delighted. Here is a mine 
of information for students, historians, collectors. The ex- 
hibition record follows the plan established by Miss Cowdrey 
in the National Academy volumes. The identification of 
American artists is based on Dr. George C. Groce’s monu- 
mental biographical study (which we shall hope to see pub- 
lished soon) and there is an admirable index. 

The history of the American Academy of Fine Arts and 
the American Art-Union brings together information that 
has hitherto been extremely inaccessible. It is interesting 
also for the light it throws upon the nature, and functions, 
of public institutions of art. The artists and amateurs of 1800 
had little experience to guide them. They felt the need for 
something, for a variety of things, to support the arts in 
their city. They knew something about the Royal Academy 
in London (then only a quarter century old) and a little about 
the French Academy ; and they had heard of the great artistic 
sensation of their lifetime, the vast collection of the Musée 
Napoléon in the Louvre, the first of the great modern mu- 
seums of art. 

What they did not know was that the various segments of 
the art world, artists, public, art students, collectors, do not 
all need the same things: their needs are different, often con- 
flicting. The artist needs to show the work he is producing: 
he is interested primarily in current exhibitions. The layman 
wants, however, to see also the work of the great masters 
of art: he wants a permanent gallery of great pictures, not 
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necessarily by living artists. The student wants a school. The 
collector wants to buy. The story of these institutions is an 
amusing and instructive exhibition of the clash between 
varied (and unconscious) interests. 

When the first attempt to found an institution of art was 
made in New York, the painters were few and weak; so lay- 
men took the lead and laymen’s interests were predominant. 
It all began with Robert Livingston's suggestion, in 1802, 
to buy casts of the classical marbles in the Louvre for New 
York. Laymen formed the American Academy of Fine Arts 
to buy and house masterpieces of the past (or as near to 
them as they dared aspire) and the idea of a permanent gal- 
lery ruled. The annual exhibitions grafted onto the Acad- 
emy’s program, in 1816, were not successful in uniting the 
interests of the working artist to the Academy, largely because 
Colonel Trumbull, president of the Academy, though a 
painter, systematically took the laymen’s point of view. But 
it was a quarrel over providing facilities for art students 
that led to the formation of a drawing class, first, then to the 
National Academy of Design. This, as the artists’ own or- 
ganization, promptly devoted itself to the needs of the pro- 
fession: an annual exhibition, and a school. 

The Art-Union, on the other hand, was a gesture by lay- 
men-collectors toward the encouragement of the sales of 
living art. It succeeded in creating for the frst time a na- 
tional institution, continent wide, devoted to the needs of 
the collector and, incidentally, the encouragement of the 
working artist. Nothing has existed since that could be com- 
pared to it either in purpose or in success. It distributed, 
during its thirteen years of operation, 2481 works of art and 
an uncounted number of engravings (14,000 copies of the 
1851 engraving alone). It was wrecked, apparently upon 
the jealousy of artists, although Miss Cowdrey leaves out the 
analysis of the actual catastrophe, which is reserved for an- 
other publication. 

We must be grateful to authors and publisher alike for 
a careful exact publication of what is, to this reviewer, a 
record, and a history, of extreme interest and value. 


The Burnap Collection of English Pottery in the Wiiliam 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. Kansas City, Nelson- 
Atkins Gallery of Art, 1953. 


It is not too much to say that the publication of this cata- 
logue is an event of unparalleled importance for the world 
of ceramic collectors and scholars. The fabulous Burnap 
Collection of English Pottery, the result of some thirty years 
of hard work and enthusiasm, at last will receive its due. Dis- 
played only in part (how could it be otherwise?) in the 
Nelson Gallery of Art, it was known mostly to those special- 
ized connoisseurs who visited this mid-western museum. A 
few articles (in Anisques in the early 40's) could give noth- 
ing more than a hint of its comprehensiveness, its extraordi- 
nary standard of taste, its quality. To such a collection the 
catalogue, on which several hands collaborated, does justice. 
It is well illustrated with objects both extremely rare or else 
pleasingly familiar, photographed against a dark background 
which emphasizes shapes and tones. It is clearly and logically 
arranged by sections such as Slip Ware, Salt Glaze, Whieldon 
Ware, Ralph Wood Ware, with succinct descriptions which 
give, and rightly, greater importance to colors than to forms, 
and an introduction to each group which forms a synopsis 
of what is known on the subject. 

The field covered by Mr. and Mrs. Burnap is astounding. 
Fifty pieces of slip ware, some of them unique, the others 




















of greatest rarity, with examples from well-known collec- 
, Barber, Revelstoke ; perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing group of salt glaze ever collected (with as its prize the 
huge pair of hounds exhibited in 1914 at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club) ; a collection of lustre ware which, in this 
country, can be compared only to the Baker Collection—these 
are only a few of the highlights. Strangely enough, for some 
reason which this reviewer does not grasp, the section on 
English delft ware is perhaps weaker than the others. But 
even in this group there are specimens which will make col- 
lectors, and curators of Decorative Arts, green with envy. 

In conclusion it is safe to say that the catalogue of the 
Burnap Collection will soon have the supreme accolade of 
the collecting world: it will be known as ‘‘Burnap'’—as we 
say ‘Glaisher” or “Allen” or “Schreiber.” 


tions, Lomax 


HERBERT KUHN, Die Felsbilder Europas. Stuttgart, W. 
Kohlhammer, 1952. 322 pp., 145 illus. in text; 111 pls., 5 
color pls $5.50. 


This book, which deals with the Rock Pictures of Europe, 
is of tremendous importance to all art historians as well as 
archaeologists. It is the first synopsis of rock engravings and 
paintings of all periods. Most welcome is the fact that they 
are discussed and analyzed by an outstanding art historian 
and not, as is usual in that field, by an anthropologist who 
just ventures into prehistoric art. Kuhn mastered the task 
in such a way that the specialist as well as the one who just 
looks for an overall orientation will be satisfied. The first 
two parts are devoted to the description of the Old Stone 
Age pictures from 60,000 to 10,000 B.C. and of the Middle 


Stone Age from 10,000 to 2,000 B.C. The reading is fas- 
cinating and one feels that the study of this span of human 
art is particularly close to the heart of the author. The pictures 
from between 10,000 to 2,000 B.C. are mostly known as the 
East Spanish Style, which formerly was believed to be con- 
temporary with the Franco-Cantabrian art of the Palxo- 
lithic. Kiihn outlines the reasons for the new dating very 
well. It is self-understood that he analyzes the purpose, the 
magic intention of this art, and particularly the style. Be 
cause of the fact that he contrasts and compares this art 
with later periods it becomes very enlightening reading to 
all art historians, including the ones with formerly little 
interest in their early phase of art history. 

The subsequent chapters treat the imaginative art of the 
second and first millenium B.C. on the Iberian Peninsula, 
Italy, France, Ireland, Germany, Scandinavia and Russia 
The author shows that the stimulation for the rock art in 
these areas emanated from the Spanish peninsula as an after- 
glow of Paleolithic and Mesolithic art. 

Very valuable is the complete catalogue of all the known 
caves with Palzolithic art (106 sites), of the East Spanish 
group of the Megalithic graves containing engravings, and 
of all the sites of the later rock carvings, all accompanied 
by distributional maps and literature. 

The 116 plates (5 in color) are excellent in execution. 
Some new material makes this book an experience for every- 


one, to mention only as an example the horsehead from 
Angles-sur-Anglin or from the Levanzo cave, Sicily 
GEORGE LECHLER 
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Les Primitifs Flamands. 1. Corpus de la Peinture des Ancien: 
Pays-bas Méridionaux au XVe Siécle: 2. La Galerie 
Sabauda de Turin, by C. Aru and Et. de Géradon. De 
Sikkel, Antwerp, 1952. 


This, the second volume of what is the most ambitious 
project in European art scholarship since the war—the estab- 
lishment of a Corpus of Flemish Primitive Painting — 1s 
worthy of its predecessor, Le Musée Communal de Bruges 
(reviewed here in 1952). The same plan has been followed 
as in the Bruges volume: sections devoted to the description, 
history, documents of comparison and, in every case, an 
extensive bibliography, all these make a useful tool, dry and 
concise in the extreme, a merciless procés-verbal. Only five 
paintings are studied here, all of course in the Sabauda 
Gallery in Turin: The Virgin and Child attributed (with a 
question mark) to Petrus Christus; the well-known Van 
Eyck St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata; Memling’s Passion 
of Christ; Rogier’s Visitation with a Donor; and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi by the Turin Master. Following a carefully 
conceived plan the compilers of this volume dispassionately 
present in each case the opinions of other scholars and, later, 
in the same restrained vein state their own views, which in 
this group happen to be those generally accepted. The photo- 
graphs are also of great importance. They reproduce not 
only the paintings /” foto, but also details, many of them 
magnified (some with rather unpleasing results, as in the 
Virgin and Child, thus apparently justifying the question 
mark added to the Petrus Christus attribution). This Corpus 
which a few years ago seemed almost an impossible under- 
taking, has already proven its worth. Let us hope that it will 
be possible to complete it (in how many volumes?), thus 
establishing a new standard, a new style even, of art 
scholarship. 


Five Centuries of Drawings. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
1953. 


During October and November the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts showed Five Centuries of Drawings, borrowed 
from private collections and museums in England and North 
America. The 257 drawings were well arranged in a good 
light, in two rooms of a soft red that set them off handsomely. 
Many were already familiar from reproductions, for the 
Ashmolean and Christ Church lent such famous masterpieces 
as Schongauer’s Foolish Virgin; Rembrandt's Stadio; Leo- 
nardo’s big grotesque profile of a man; and Diirer’s tomb 
figures of a Knight and Lady. The Morgan Library and the 
museums of Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City and Smith Col- 
lege were equally generous with drawings that are almost 
equally well known. Some of the most fascinating things in 
the show came from collections that are not yet so familiar, 
such as the Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento, which lent 
fine early German drawings, and the collections of Curtis S. 
Baer, Miss Minda Bronfman, Sir Bruce Ingram, Louis V. 
Randall, Janos Scholz, S. Schwarz and Louis E. Stern. The 
catalogue illustrates almost all of the loans. The Exhibition, 
which was mostly assembled by Regina Shoolman, brilliantly 
inaugurates John Steegman’s directorship of the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


A. Hyatt Mayor 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 











“Dagobert Frey Festschrift,’ Zeitschrift fuer Ostforschung, 
II, Jahrgang, 1953, Heft 4, Marburg /Lahn. 


Former colleagues and pupils of Dagobert Frey, on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday, have devoted nearly one 
whole issue of the Zeitschrift fuer Ostforschung to a series 
of articles which bear witness not only to the international 
reputation of this eminent Austrian art historian but also to 
the wealth of art in Eastern Europe, more specifically in 
Silesia, Moravia, Bohemia and the former German provinces 
bordering on the Baltic. 

Dagobert Frey is known in this country chiefly for his 
Michelangelo Studien (1920) and for his theoretical- 
methodical writings such as: Gothik and Renaissance als 
Grundlagen der Modernen Weltanschauung (1929) ; Kunst- 
wissenscraftliche Grund fragen (1946) ; and Grundlegung zu 
einer Vergeleichenden Kunstwissenschaft (1949), which 
continue the work of the Vienna school, especially of Frey's 
teacher Max Dvorak. This ‘Festschrift,’ however, mainly re- 
flects Frey's activity during the twelve years while holding the 
chair of art history at the University of Breslau (1933-1945). 

The first article, “Der Beitrag der Juengeren Schlesischen 
Kunstgeschichte zur Methodik der Stammesforschung” by 
Hermann Aubin, his former colleague at Breslau University 
and now Professor at Hamburg, deals with Frey's, and 
Frey's predecessor A. Griesebach’s, valuable contribution to 
the controversial and complex problem of regional and tribal 
styles from the standpoint of the cultural and political his- 
torian. 

The Frey disciple Professor Hans Tintelnot (Goettingen ) 
contributes “Kunstforschung in Breslau.” Specifically, it is 
devoted to one of the centers of Eastern German art re- 
search, teaching and collecting, climaxing in the activity of 
Dagobert Frey at the University. This worthwhile attempt 
does not seem to us wholly successful, since limited space 
and the understandable aim to end with a eulogy for Frey 
keeps the writer from establishing a just balance between 
the numerous achievements of the many institutions and 
scholars at the different periods in this town, once so cul- 
turally active. 

Professor G. Grundmann’s delightfully written ‘Deutsche 
Romantiker als Entdecker Ostdeutscher Baudenkmaeler”’ 
happily combines the rich knowledge of his home province, 
of the former Provinzial-Konservator fuer Schlesien, with 
his new field of the Hansa realm. It is also a true contribu- 
tion to comparative art history — an aim of Frey's — since it 
reveals the inspirational work done by such writers as 
C. F. v. Rumohr and Baron Ungern-Sternberg, by such 
painters as C. D. Friedrich, C. J. Milde, the Speckter brothers 
and Ludwig Richter, and the architects Gilly and Schinckel. 
Their discoveries and descriptions often led to the restora- 
tion and preservation of medieval architectural monuments 
and other art objects. 

Three times did Silesia make decisive contributions to the 
history of European art, namely, during the later Middle 
Ages (the soft style), the Baroque and the period of Roman- 
ticism. Frey, by his former training in Austria, was drawn 
chiefly to the first named two fields and inspired his students 
to further research. Rightly then the contributions of his 
pupils Hilde Bachmann (‘‘Schlesien und die Boehmische 
Plastik des 14 Jahrhunderts’), Ingeborg Eckert (‘‘Die 
Fresken des Schlesisch-Maehrischen Maler’s Franz Sebas- 
tini’), and Charlotte Fischer (“Zu den Bauten Johann 
Blasius Peintner’s’’) deal with material from the above- 
mentioned periods and speak well for the exactness, ingeni- 
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ousness, clear method and general cultural bias of the Frey 
school. 

Compliments should also be directed to the editors of the 
Zeitschrift fuer Ostforschung, especially to Professor 
Schlenger (Goettingen), for the planning of the “'Fests- 
chrift,” which is also well printed and richly illustrated. 


ERNST SCHEYER 
Wayne Universit) 


Yun-kang and Nara, Documents photographiques sur l'art 
Bouddhique. Paris, Musée Cernuschi, 1952. 


Perhaps it is not too late to mention here this pamphlet, 
two years after it was published. Its modest title belies its 
very real importance. It is, ev petit and with Gallic clarity, 
an excellent introduction to Sino-Japanese Buddhist art in its 
period of greatest creation. The exhibition which it commem- 
orates was made up mostly of photographs, evidently on a 
generous scale. They reproduced sections of the grottoes of 
Yun-kang, of the temple at Sok.kul.am in Korea, and of the 
great Japanese sanctuaries, for the art of which the authors 
suggest the unpleasant, but perhaps useful, name of “art 
bouddhique sino-coréano-japonais."’ Each section is accom- 
panied with commentaries giving the latest available informa- 
tion. In the last group at least, the entries form a valuable 
accompaniment to the volume published by Jean Buhot in 
his Histoire des Arts du Japon. ‘La sinologie est une science 
francaise,’ French scholars of an earlier generation used to 
say. This unpretenious catalogue will help at least to remind 
us of the saying. 
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Book of Illustrations, John G. Johnson Collection. Philadel- 
phia, 1953. 


Our European visitors often complain of the relative scarc- 
ity of museum catalogues in this country. The rich John G. 
Johnson Collection of Philadelphia was a case in point. The 
sumptuous catalogue compiled with great care by Dr. Valen- 
tiner and Bernard Berenson, issued privately in 1913-1914, 
had long been out of print. Only a small group of Picture 
Books and the catalogue published in 1941 (without illus- 
trations and perhaps too brief, but nevertheless quite useful ) 
were available, along with the catalogue of the Worcester- 
Philadelphia Exhibition of Flemish Paintings (1939), which 
included new material on a number of Johnson Paintings. 

Now comes the companion to the 1941 catalogue, the 
present volume of illustrations, with a selection of 288 repro- 
ductions. It gives an excellent idea of the incredible scope 
of this private collection. From Duccio to Sisley, the history 
of European painting can be studied here — not necessarily 
always with great works but even more with representative 
ones. We often take our national or local collections for 
granted. It is only through catalogues of this scope that we 
can fully realize their pedagogical importance. And even in a 
collection which one may claim to know well, there are still 
pleasing discoveries to be made. The group of Italian and 
Spanish primitives, in particular, are in their own way as 
important to scholars as the Van Eyck, the Rembrandts, the 
Bosch panels and the Rogier van der Weyden. 


JOHN STEEGMAN, Consort of Taste, 1830-1870. London, 
Sidegwick and Jackson. 338 pp., 29 illus. 25 shillings. 

Everyone not certain of infallibility must feel appalled 
at the revolutions of the wheel of taste, as one looks back 
on the nineteenth century. What was high a century ago is 
now brought low and what was low, placed high, with a 
vengeance. Is our judgment, one asks one's-self, so often 
diametrically opposed to the contemporary judgment, in its 
turn to be reversed by further revolutions of the wheel? 
This is the problem that lies behind the present book and 
contributes to its bite. 

Mr. Steegman’s method is to survey the taste of intelligent 
English men and women, and their discussion of current 
problems in painting, architecture, criticism and connoisseur- 
ship, in the two decades on either side of the great Exhibition 
of 1851. His aim is to let us see that age from inside, as it 
saw itself. Its problems are often singularly like our own, 
so that the ideas put forward by the Prince Regent, the 
Eastlakes, Lord Salisbury, or even Punch, have frequently 
a strangely contemporary ring. 

This is, in short, a history of the intellect in mid-nine- 
teenth century which offers much food for thought. It is an 
example, too, of English historical writing at its best: urbane, 
well-informed, lucid and witty; not quite so readable as the 
author's Rule of Taste, because more condensed, but still 
very enjoyable in style. 





















